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THE  GUARDIAN  WAY 


To  make  it  possible  (or  any  person  anywhere,  to  deposit  bis 
Savings  in  our  bank  with  ease  and  absolute  security. 


We  pay  4 per  cent  compound  interest. 

Idle  money  never  made  anyone  rich,  furthermore,  it  is  unwise  to 
have  it  around  owing  to  the  many  ways  by  which  it  is  subjected 
to  loss. 


Write  for  Booklet  No.  1 2,  which  fully  explains  our  plan  of 
banking  by  mail. 


THE  GUARDIAN 

SAVINGS  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


J.  F.  RANDOLPH,  Vice-President 
OTIS  McKEE,  Teller 

The  State  Savings  Bank  Co. 

The  Bank  on  the  Corner 

This  bank  is  pleased  to  welcome  the  students’  accounts,  no 
matter  how  small.  Bring  your  money  or  your  drafts  to  us,  and 
open  an  account.  Get  a check  book  and  pay  your  bills  by 
check,  and  save  the  possibility  of  your  paying  twice.  Our  cap- 
ital, surplus  and  standing  are  ample  security  to  you  for  your  money. 

Try  us  and  see  how  well  we  treat  you 

THE  STATE  SAVINGS  BANK  CO. 

M.  M.  SQUIRE,  President  H.  L.  BASSETT,  Cashier 


M.  M.  SQUIRE,  President 
H.  L.  BASSETT,  Cashier 
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Finney  Memorial  Chapel 


/ The  College  of  Arts  & Sciences 

Departments  The  The°logical  Seminary 
l The  Conservatory  of  Music 
I The  Academy 


The  Seventy-sixth  year  began  Wednesday,  September  23,  1908 


HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 
GEORGE  M.  JONES,  Secretary 
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Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 

A Department  of  Oberlin  College 

A Professional  School  of  Highest  Standing: 

Only  college  graduates  admitted. 

A Non-Sectarian  School  of  Theology: 

Entirely  free  from  creedal  restrictions;  preparing 
for  the  Ministry  men  of  eleven  different  denomi- 
nations. 

A Modern  Training  School  for  Service 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God: 

For  the  Pastorate  of  Chinches;  for  Christian 
Teaching;  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Secretaryships  and  other  Social  Service  work;  for 
Foreign  Missionary  Service.  One-third  of  last 
years  students  were  Volunteers. 

Both  Men  and  Women  Enrolled: 

As  in  other  departments. 

Second  Semester  begins  February  9,  1909 
For  catalogue,  address  Prof  G.  W.  Fiske,  Acting  Dean 


Oberlin  Academy 

A FIRST=CLASS  FITTING  SCHOOL 


COURSES  IN 
HISTORY 


I  Greek  and  Roman  History,  Botsford. 
With  note  book  and  outside  reading. 

II  U.  S History  andCivil  Government. 
References  to  Channing,  Ames,  Wil- 
son, Elson.  Discussions,  present- 
day  problems  and  policies. 

III  History  of  England,  Cheyney, Origin 
of  English  Institutions,  Papers  on 
selected  Topics. 

IV  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History, 
Mvers.  Great  emphasis  on  original 
sources.  Robinson’s  Readings,  Ogg's 
Source  Book. 


For  Calendar  and  detailed  information 
apply  to 


JOHN  FISHER  PECK,  PRINCIPAL 
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Warner  Hall 

Terms  begin  January  6 and  April  7,  1909 
For  catalogue  and  musical  year  book,  address  I 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Oberiln  Co  nservatory  of  Music? 


2000  subjects  at  one  cent  each,  80  cents  per  hundred 
“Outlines”  to  accompany  each  series  are  published  as 
an  aid  to  the  student.  $1.50  each  volume  separately;  $1.00 
each  volume  when  purchased  with  complete  series  of  500. 

Bureau  of  University  Travel 

40  Trinity  Place,  Boston 

Send  2 cent  stamp  for  complete  catalogue  and  sample  prints 
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Offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches^ 
Its  students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College 


Four  series  of  500  prints  each,  reproducing  the  masterpieces 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  Early  Italian  Painting,  „ 
Later  Italian  Painting.  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painting. 

The  only  series  published  for  the  student  of  art. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 


President  H.  C.  King  s 
New  Book 

“The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life” 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.50  net,  by  mail  $1.60. 

A,  SJniple’,  clea.r'  stra>ghtfonvard  attack  upon  one  of  the  funda- 
mental  difficuUies  in  the  way  of  realizing  the  ideal  of  the  Christian 
lite  which  Dr.  King  has  been  steadily  developing  through  his 
well-known  books. 

Reconstruction  in  Theology 

The  book  emphasizes  the  need  of  an  entire  change  of  the  old 
methods  of  regarding  theology  as  a body  of  doctrine  apart  from  any 
necessarily  close  relation  to  conduct. 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.50,  by  mail  $1.60. 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness 

Develops  the  thought  of  the  last  chapter  of  "Reconstruction  in 
Theology,”  in  wh-ch  the  author  emphasizes  Christ’s  religious  life  as  es- 
sentially  the  maintenance  and  expression  of  a personal  relation  of 
friendship  with  God. 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.25  ner,  by  mail,  $1.35. 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education 

Addresses  and  papers  touching  the  method  of  cultivating  this  true 
relation  between  God  and  man,  especially  among  the  young. 

“I  am  reading  it  with  great  profit.  It  is  a magnificent  utterance.”  — 
William  F.  Anderson,  Sec’y.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.50  net,  postage  11c. 

Rational  Living 

Is  an  effort  to  make  efficient  in  daily  living  the  truths  which  mod- 
ern psychology  has  readied.  As  a stimulus  to  that  traiuiug  of  the  miud 
and  care  of  the  body  on  which  so  much  of  the  spiritual  life  is  condi- 
tioned, the  book  is  exceptionally  useful. 

“As  a constructive  piece  of  work,  making  religiously  available  the 
results  of  contemporary  researches  in  mind,  the  value  of  ‘Rational  Liv- 
ing' is  tremendous.  At  this  time  particularly,  the  religious  teacher 
needs  just  what  he  finds  in  ‘Rational  Living' — a book  sure,  one  thinks, 
to  quicken  the  minister  and  his  sermons  and  his  people.” — Arthur  R. 
Taylor,  Rector,  Trinity  Memorial  Church,  Warren,  Pennsylania. 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.25  net,  postage  12c. 
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EUROPE 

TEACHERS 
Special  Vacation  Tours 

Jane  26th,  69  days,  $485 
July  1st,  55  days,  $370 

Write  or  call  for  Itinerary  Now 

Collver’s  Steamship  Agency 
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College  Preparatory  Courses 


College  Preparatory  Courses 
are  especially  planned  to  prepare 
students  for  entrance  to  En- 
gineering Schools. 

Also  Home  Study  Courses  in 
Electrical,  Mechanical  and  Civi] 
Engineering,  Architecture,  the 
Manufacture  of  Textiles,  Me- 
chanical and  Free-hand  Draw- 
ing, etc. 

Over  10  Years  successful  experience  in  teaching  by  correspondence 

Catalogue  giving  full  information  will  be  sent  upon  request 
if  you  mention  The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Established  1842 

For  more  than  THREE  SCORE  YEARS  the 


STIEFF  PIANO 


Has  been  acknowledged  the  standard  of 
artistic  excellence  [used  by  Oberlin  Conservatory] 


Chas.  M.  Stieff 

0 North  Liberty  St.  Baltimore,  Mil. 
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Photograph  Studio 


II  High  Grade  and  Artistic  Photographs,  Portraits, 
Groups  and  Views  of  all  college  buildings.  Sittings 
made  by  appointment.  Studio  on  West  College  St. 

T.  J.  Rice 

PHOTOGRAPHER 
Telephone  77 


Nothing  New  to  Offer 


Cj  THE  OBERLIN  BANK  COMPANY  DOES  NOTHING  TO  FOS- 
TER OR  ENCOURAGE  SPECULATION. 

fjj  THIS  BANK  FOR  OVER  TWENTY  YEARS  HAS  PURSUED  A 
STRAIGHTFORWARD  LEGITIMATE  BANKING  BUSINESS;  EX- 
TENDING TO  ITS  CUSTOMERS  EVERY  ACCOMMODATION  CON- 
SISTENT WITH  CONSERVATIVE  BANKING. 

(J  OUR  POLICY  IS  NOT  TO  CONSOLIDATE  LOANS  BUT  TO 
DISTRIBUTE  THEM. 

CJ  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  A BANK  PROSPERS  AS  ITS  CUSTO- 
MERS PROSPER. 

CJ  WE  SOLICIT  THE  BETTER  CLASS  OF  BUSINESS  ESPECI- 
ALLY. 

CJ  PROMPT  AND  COURTEOUS  TREATMENT  TO  ALL  IS  OUR 
ENDEAVOR. 

CJ  BANK’S  MOTTO,  ‘‘NOT  HOW  MUCH  BUT  HOW  WELL.” 

A.  M.  LOVELAND,  CASHIER. 


A.  B.  CHASE  Style  R 

One  of  the  most  successful  small  grands  on  the  market 

A.  B.  CHASE  Pianos  are  very  popular  in  Oberlin,  both  in  the 
Conservatory  and  in  the  homes  of  her  leading  citizens,  because  of  their 
rich  tone  quality,  and  great  durability. 


Some  prominent  Oberlin  purchasers: 


Oberlin  Conservatory 
Pres.  H.  C.  King 
Prof.  Geo.  W.  Andrews 
Prof.  Edw.  Dickinson 
Prof.  F.  F.  Jewett 
Prof.  W.  T.  Upton 
Prof.  O.  A.  Lindquist 

Mrs.  E.  A. 


Rev.  H.  M.  Tenney 
Mr.  L.  D.  Harkness 
Mrs.  F..  L.  Rahill 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Williams 
Mr.  G.  M.  Jones 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Fish 
Mr.  F.  E.  Leonard 
Miller 


For  complete  catalogue  and  other  literature,  write  the  manufact 
turers  direct. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Company 

Norwalk,  Ohio 
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Charles  Walthall  Morrison 

Mr.  Morrison  was  born  at  Covington,  Kentucky,  in  1856.  His 
lather  was  a prosperous  business  man  of  Cincinnati,  engaged  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years  in  supplying  the  stone  of  which  the  older 
part  of  the  city  is  built.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a law- 
yer of  eminence,  a probate  judge  and  member  of  the  Ohio  legisla- 
ture. The  Morrisons  were  of  Scotch-Irish  origin,  and  the  Mitchells, 
his  mother’s  family,  of  Welsh,  and  this  mingled  strain  may  perhaps 
account  for  the  blending  in  him  of  artistic  and  administrative  gifts. 
His  childhood  was  spent  at  Covington,  and,  after  his  father’s  death, 
which  occurred  when  he  was  six  years  old,  in  the  home  of  his 
maternal  grandfather  at  Buena  Vista.  When  he  was  fourteen,  how- 
ever, he  and  his  mother  accompanied  his  sister  to  Lawrence,  Kan- 
sas, and  there  he  was  prepared  for  college  and  spent  one  year  in  the 
state  university.  In  1875,  he  came  to  Oberlin  to  study  music — a 
step  that  was  not  wholly  approved  by  the  male  members  of  his 
family,  who  regarded  music  as  a highly  problematic  career,  and 
business  as  a much  more  natural  calling  for  a young  man  of  his 
antecedents.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
1880,  and  after  two  years  of  teaching  in  Oberlin,  went  abroad  to 
spend  three  years  with  Deppe  and  Oscar  Raif  at  Berlin  and  with 
Von  Buelow  at  Frankfurt.  Except  for  another  year  of  study  in 
Germany,  1894-95,  he  has  spent  the  remaining  years  in  Oberlin — 
despite  more  than  one  alluring  summons  elsewhere — as  instructor 
and  professor  of  piano-forte,  and,  since  1902,  as  director  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music.  In  1908,  at  the  celebration  of  its  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary,  Oberlin  College  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  useful  ser- 
vice to  musical  education. 

His  directorship  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  has  been  highly 
successful.  He  has  loyally  carried  on  the  traditions  inherited  from 
his  predecessors,  -traditions  implying  the  highest  standards  of 
moral,  as  well  as  musical  taste  and  training.  The  foundations  of 
the  school,  without  which  its  present  success  would  be  impossible, 
were  laid  in  intelligent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education  in  music, 
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a cause  that  in  those  clays  demanded  self-sacrifice  and  “forward- 
looking  thoughts.  But  the  six  years  of  his  incumbency  have, 
without  question,  been  years  of  advance, — advance  in  numbers,  in 
financial  prosperity,  and  in  the  quality,  or  perhaps  it  is  more  exact  to 
say,  in  the  training  of  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  school.  Within 
five  years,  the  percentage  of  students  of  college  rank  in  the  Conser- 
vatory has  trebled,  and  at  the  present  moment,  such  students  con- 
stitute more  than  half  the  enrolment.  This  state  of  things  has  made 
it  possible  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  to  make  the  same  entrance  re- 
quirements of  those  admitted  to  the  Conservatory  as  of  those  ad- 
mitted to  College.  Since  1906,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 
has  been  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the  school. 

It  is  difficult  for  his  friends  to  speak  of  Mr.  Morrison’s  person- 
ality in  terms  that  are  not  offensive  to  his  modesty.  He  is  so  un- 
assuming, he  sees  most  things  and  people,  including  himself,  in  so 
sanely  and  genially  humorous  a light,  that  unmeasured  expressions 
of  admiration  would  no  doubt  seem  to  him  a little  unreal.  And  yet 
it  is  only  proper  to  say  that  it  is  his  personality,  quite  as  much  as 
his  talents,  that  is  responsible  for  his  success.  His  social  art — un- 
conscious, no  doubt,  but  still  an  art — has  enabled  him  to  avoid  fric- 
tion, to  press  his  policies  without  raising  an  opposition,  to  preserve 
in  the  faculty  over  which  he  presides  a democratic  unity  of  spirit 
and  interest,  a harmony,  in  short,  which  is  always  to  be  desired,  but 
not  always  to  be  attained,  in  a body  of  men  and  women,  themselves 
artistically  gifted  and  bent  upon  artistic  ends.  This  social  art  is 
still  more  evident,  of  course,  in  all  the  relations  of  Oberlin  life,  to 
which  he  contributes  his  distinctive  gayety  and  grace.  To  possess, 
in  addition  to  other  and  more  weighty  gifts,  an  unfailing  spring  of 
clever  and  kindly  humor,  is,  as  this  solemn  world  goes,  no  small 
distinction. 

It  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  Oberlin  that  despite  a rather  nota- 
bly unified  spirit,  she  has  drawn  to  her  service  a great  diversity  of 
gifts.  Saints  and  sages  have  contributed  to  her  growth,  men  of 
public  affairs,  scholars,  and,  in  the  best  sense,  men  of  the  world. 
She  uses  and  absorbs  them  all,  and  in  the  influence  that  flows  from 
her,  each  distinctive  strain  has  its  place.  To  that  influence,  may 
the  musician,  the  administrator,  the  humane  and  kindly  spirit  who 
is  the  subjecct  of  this  inadequate  appreciation  long  contribute  his 
delightful  part. 


Charles  II.  A.  Wager. 
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The  Appreciation  of  Music  as  a College  Study 

When  I was  invited  to  speak  on  this  occasion  upon  the  subject 
of  musical  appreciation  as  a college  study,  my  first  thought  was  that 
five  years  ago — yes,  less  than  that — no  one  would  have  thought  of 
looking  for  such  a discussion  on  any  academic  platform.  Of  course 
music  had  not  been  entirely  ignored  in  American  colleges  up  to  this 
recent  time.  There  have  been  lectures  here  and  there  on  the  history 
(if  music  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  perhaps, — in  Harvard  university 
and  one  or  two  others  for  a longer  time.  There  are  also  colleges 
in  which  technical  instruction  in  harmony  and  counterpoint  is  not 
exactly  a new  tiling.  But  in  all  these  cases  music  has  until  now 
played  one  of  the  inferior  roles  upon  the  academic  stage,  looked 
upon  as  a sort  of  supernumerary,  given  plainly  to  understand  that 
it  lias  no  rank  in  the  classic  company  of  the  chief  performers,  the 
languages  and  sciences.  Even  such  scanty  recognition  as  this  has 
until  recently  been  exceptional  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

This  disregard  of  music  as  an  educational  factor  is  simply  con- 
sistent with  the  very  prevalent  neglect  of  aesthetic  interests  in  gen- 
eral. Those  of  us  to  whom  the  constant  presence  of  beauty  in 
nature  and  art  is  necessary  to  life’s  satisfactions,  find  it  rather  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  so  many  of  those  who  devise  and  adminis- 
ter the  scheme  of  education  in  our  colleges  do  not  see  this  necessity 
as  we  see  it.  The  knowledge  of  the  function  of  art  in  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization,  the  power  to  judge,  to  compare,  to  appreciate 
orks  of  genius,  the  acquisition  of  a discriminating  taste — all  this 
would  seem  no  slight  matter  to  one  who  wishes  to  realize  Matthew 
Arnold’s  definition  of  culture.  It  would  be  to  us  a cause  for  grati- 
fication if  every  college  in  the  land  should  give  its  students  an  op- 
portunity of  learning  something  of  the  achievement  of  such  lords 
of  the  imagination  as  Michelangelo  and  Beethoven ; or  of  knowing  in 
what  ways  a Greek  temple  and  a Gothic  cathedral  differ  from  one 
another  in  glory ; how  to  read  the  revelation  of  the  dignity  and 
meaning  of  life  that  has  been  given  to  us  by  Rembrandt  and  Millet; 
how  to  measure  the  tides  of  emotion  and  the  vast  resources  of  ar- 
tistic contrivance  in  the  dramas  of  Wagner;  how  to  discern  the  ele- 
ments that  are  engaged  in  a fine  picture,  or  statue  or  musical  compo- 
sition, and  thus  add  the  delight  of  critical  connoisseurship  to  the 
primitive  pleasure  of  the  senses. 

In  such  interests  as  these,  the  colleges,  although  not  wholly  neg- 
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lectful  of  their  duty,  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  public 
sentiment.  The  extraordinary  revival  of  art  in  this  country  in  the 
past  twenty-five  years  is  one  of  the  marked  signs  of  the  times.  As 
a magazine  writer  has  recently  said,  “beauty,  long  a luxury  of  the 
few,  is  becoming  a need  of  the  many.”  The  rise  of  brilliant  schools 
of  sculptors,  painters  and  composers,  the  multiplication  of  art  gal- 
leries, the  desire  for  civic  improvement  on  lines  of  beauty,  the  rapid 
production  and  large  sales  of  critical  books  on  art,  the  increase  of 
orchestras,  choral  societies  and  musical  festivals,  the  entrance  of 
art  into  the  public  schools,  all  this  indicates  a popular  demand  to 
which  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  have  not  yet  given  sufficient 
heed.  They  do  not  fully  realize  that  a truly  salutary  development 
of  the  instinctive  desire  for  the  adornment  of  life  can  only  be  in- 
sured by  the  dissemination  of  taste  among  the  people,  and  that  a 
trained  appreciation  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  art  is  becoming  more 
insistently  than  ever  before  an  essential  element  in  a liberal  educa- 
tion. 

The  reasons  for  the  long  subordination  of  aesthetic  interests  in 
our  colleges  are  too  numerous  to  be  discussed  at  this  time  and  are 
perhaps  too  obvious  to  require  statement.  Among  the  various  hin- 
drances there  are  two  that  are  especially  potent.  The  first  is  the 
objection  made  by  a certain  type  of  college  professor  to  what  are 
called  “culture  courses” — courses  that  are  largely  inspirational,  and 
whose  best  results,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  tested 
by  the  ordinary  examination  machinery  or  measured  by  figures  and 
averages.  With  a competent  lecturer  in  the  chair  such  courses  are 
of  immense  value  to  earnest  and  enthusiastic  students,  but  they  are 
also  places  of  refuge  for  the  slothful,  and  there  is  no  efficient  way 
of  separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  Allied  with  this  objection 
is  the  impression,  still  widely  prevalent  in  college  circles,  that  the 
practice  and  study  of  art  do  not  carry  that  particular  kind  of  educa- 
tional value  which  college  authorities  properly  demand.  It  is  felt 
that  a college  study  must  be  of  a disciplinary  nature, — something 
that  trains  the  observation  and  memory,  that  develops  the  powers 
of  reasoning  and  investigation,  that  imparts  a knowledge  or  cultivates 
a faculty  that  will  be  of  service  in  the  coming  struggle  for  existence. 
This  conception,  raised  to  a less  frankly  utilitarian  level,  insists  that 
a college  course  shall  work  for  the  development  of  all  the  powers, phy- 
sical, intellectual  and  spiritual, — that  the  student  shall  be  prepared  to 
make  the  best  of  himself  as  an  individual  and  as  a citizen.  1 here 
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has  always  been  a fear  that  fine  art  is  at  best  a lukewarm  ally  in 
such  a cause,  at  the  worst  and  very  frequently  a positive  enemy. 
Art  has  so  often  proved  anti-social,  a means  of  weakening  the  man- 
ly fibre  by  an  over-excitement  of  the  nervous  and  emotional  suscepti- 
bility, undermining  instead  of  bracing  the  will,  that  many,  even  those 
who  are  sincere  lovers  of  art,  have  been  reluctant  to  give  it  a place 
in  a rigid  scheme  of  training  for  volatile  and  rebellious  youth. 

The  second  of  these  objections  at  least  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. For  the  first,  the  stock  disparagement  of  “culture  courses,” 
I have  but  small  respect.  I do  not  share  the  opinion,  very  common 
among  educators,  which  measures  the  result  in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  external  machinery  employed  in  its  attainment.  A great  deal  of 
academic  lore,  acquired  with  much  toil  and  anguish,  is  but  a jumble 
of  words  and  is  soon  forgotten.  But  an  enthusiasm  for  what  is 
good  and  beautiful,  once  kindled  can  be  extinguished  only  with  the 
flame  of  life.  To  arouse  this  enthusiasm  and  direct  it  to  profitable 
ends  will  call  forth  all  that  a teacher  may  possess  of  learning  and 
energy.  But  it  must  be  wisely  directed.  If  art  is  admitted  into  the 
college  it  must  cooperate  with  all  the  agencies  which  contribute  to 
the  end  which  college  education  ought  to  serve, — this  end  being,  as 
I understand  it,  to  help  prepare  young  men  and  women  not  simply 
to  make  a living,  but  to  live.  Here  is  the  problem  in  a nutshell.  Art 
in  the  college  must  not  be  a plaything  for  flippant  hours  of  distrac- 
tion, or  sought  with  the  passionate  absorption  of  the  emotional  vol- 
uptuary. It  must  be  cultivated  by  scholarly  methods  and  made  to 
conform  to  the  sober  academic  traditions. 

So  accepted  and  so  safeguarded  the  arts  will  give  to  the  college 
even  more  benefits  than  they  receive.  It  hardly  seems  to  require 
argument  that  the  refinement  of  the  emotional  nature,  the  develop- 
ment of  an  intelligent  love  of  beauty  in  all  its  forms,  is  a legitimate 
function  of  college  effort.  It  will  not  be  long  I trust,  before  all 
the  arts  will  have  a place  in  the  scheme  of  study  in  every  American 
college  analogous  to  that  which  they  hold  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  will  not  abuse  their  new  privilege.  They  will  not  ab- 
sorb an  attention  that  is  out  of  proportion  to  their  deserts.  No  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  average  American  college  student,  es- 
pecially of  the  athletic  sex,  will  affirm  that  an  over-development  of 
the  aesthetic  side  of  his  nature  is  a peril  to  which  he  is  particularly 
exposed. 

To  come  now  more  directly  to  the  chief  point  of  my  thesis 
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Among  the  various  arts,  music  seems  most  suited  by  its  nature  and 
by  favorable  conditions  to  take  the  primacy  in  ministering  to-  the 
aesthetic  needs  in  college  life.  It  is  not  only  the  most  practically 
available  and  the  most  attractive,  but  through  the  opportunity  that 
it  gives  for  cooperation  it  is  a powerful  agent  for  promoting  that 
sense  of  comradeship  which  is  so  desirable  an  element  in  the  under- 
graduate commonwealth.  It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a more 
useful  institution  in  a college  than  a choral  society.  Likewise  a 
concert  system,  by  bringing  a large  number  of  young  people  to- 
gether for  a common  enjoyment  of  an  elevating  kind,  exerts  a social 
as  well  as  an  aesthetic  influence.  That  music  is  to  make  its  benign 
influence  felt  in  the  higher  education  is  now  assured.  Musical  de- 
partments are  now  to  be  found  in  a large  number  of  our  leading 
colleges  and  universities.  What  will  they  do  with  music  now  that 
they  have  adopted  it  is  the  only  question. 

Music  as  a college  study  seems  to  divide  itself  into  four  classes, 
viz.  performance,  (that  is  playing  and  singing)  ; musical  theory,  (in- 
cluding harmony,  counterpoint  and  composition)  ; the  history  of 
music;  and  musical  appreciation  or  interpretation.  Musical  theory 
was  admitted  from  the  first.  It  encountered  little  opposition  for  the 
reason  that  it  treated  music  on  the  scientific  side,  and  bore  a certain 
kinship  to  mathematics  and  laboratory  work ; there  was  no  doubt  that 
there  was  “mental  discipline”  in  it.  Some  colleges  have  decided  that 
the  training  of  singers  and  players  is  no  part  of  their  business; 
others  take  a different  view,  and  controversy  now  rages  along 
this  line.  The  history  of  music  is  generally  accepted  as  a worthy 
college  study.  There  is  dignity  in  history,  and  the  development  of 
music  has  been  so  complex,  so  imposing  and  so  suggestive  that  high 
powers  of  mind  may  be  called  forth  in  its  thorough  philosophical 
treatment.  And  now  in  these  latter  days  a fourth  department  is 
a(]cled — one  that  is  singularly  attractive  and  inspiring — the  higher 
criticism  of  music,  its  appreciation  and  interpretation.  It  implies 
the  direct  study  of  the  great  works  of  the  masters  in  all  their  bear- 
ings. It  takes  them  as  human  documents  in  their  social  and  historic 
relations.  It  takes  them  as  projections  of  the  great  minds  that 
produced  them,  and  thus  discovers  the  man  behind  his  work.  It 
treats  them  on  the  technical  side  and  thus  discovers  the  means  by 
which  feeling  incorporates  itself  in  sound.  It  treats  them  in  tin  it 
personal  applications,  studies  the  mental  reactions  they  cause  and 
weighs  their  value  in  the  emotional  and  intellectual  life  of  the  ic- 
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cipient.  Truly  an  excellent  study,  well  worthy  of  any  Institution 
that  takes  all  that  is  human  for  its  province ! 

With  this  study  which  aims  to  unite  works  of  art  with  the  in- 
dividual life,  the  history  of  music  must  more  or  less  be  blended. 
But  art  history,  although  highly  respectable,  must  not  be  considered 
an  end  in  itself.  The  study  of  art  is  not  simply  one  of  causes  and 
formal  developments  and  dates  and  places  and  attributions.  Guyau 
says  that  the  value  of  works  of  art  consists  in  the  amount  of  life 
that  they  contain.  But  how  can  we  know  that  they  contain  life  at 
all  unless  there  is  a corresponding  quiver  of  life  in  ourselves?  “It 
lakes  a great  deal  of  of  life  to  make  a little  art,”  said  De  Musset, 
and  he  could  have  added  that  takes  a great  deal  of  of  life  to  under- 
stand art.  One  is  reminded  of  Thoreau’s  great  saying:  “It  takes  two 
to  speak  truth — one  to  speak  and  another  to  hear.”  It  is  this  spiritual 
response,  the  ability  to  know  beauty  and  to  hear  truth  that  forms  the 
grand  justification  of  the  study  of  art  on  the  part  of  the  amateur. 
The  history  of  a work  of  art  is  not  ended  when  it  has  taken  its  final 
shape  under  its  creator’s  hand.  It  is  at  once  multiplied  a thousand 
fold  and  is  worked  over  again  into  as  many  forms  as  there  are 
minds  to  receive  it.  The  history  of  art  is  to  every  student  a per- 
sonal history  and  cannot  be  precisely  the  same  to  any  two  individuals. 
I have  my  history  of  music,  my  friend  has  his.  I have  my  Beetho- 
ven, my  Schubert,  my  Wagner,  while  my  friend  will  see  values, 
qualities,  correspondences  that  I do  not  see.  Art  history,  to  all  of 
us.  is  not  an  abstract  external  thing, — it  lives  in  our  life,  it  is  warmed 
by  our  loves,  it  assumes  a worth  to  us  in  the  same  measure  as  we 
prGe  whatever  is  the  offspring  of  sincerity. 

I believe  that  the  only  respectable  result  of  the  study  of  the 
history  of  music  on  the  part  of  young  people  is  to  enlarge  their 
critical  and  appreciative  powers  by  showing  them  how  to  merge 
their  narrow  individual  experience  in  the  larger  view  of  the  race. 
Here  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  studies — history  and  criticism 
which  are  often  kept  apart.  The  study  of  art  history  corrects 
one-sided  and  partial  judgments.  The  hearer  forsakes  his  pre- 
judices and  takes  a new  point  of  vantage  where  he  sees  art  works  in 
their  more  universal  aspects.  Just  as  a phrase  in  a musical  compo- 
sition fulfills  its  purpose  only  in  its  organic  connection  with  *he 
phrases  that  precede  and  follow,  so  every  musical  work  is  clothed 
with  higher  meaning  and  use  when  it  appears  as  a link  in  a chain  of 
progress.  The  student  is  provided  with  a new  scale  of  values. 
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Great  works  become  greater  and  small  works  become  smaller  when 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  history. 

Deference  to  the  verdicts  of  history  does  not  annul  the  student’s 
right  of  private  judgment.  But  this  private  judgment  becomes 
expanded  and  clarified.  The  resulting  reactions  in  the  art  lover’s 
mind  in  the  face  of  particular  works  and  groups  of  works  will  be 
different  from  those  that  are  felt  when  there  is  no  consciousness 
of  art’s  permanent  and  social  relations.  The  highest  value  in  art  is 
its  social  value,  and  the  recognition  of  this  can  hardly  exist  without 
an  apprehension  of  the  part  that  art  has  played  in  the  life  of  man- 
kind in  former  generations.  The  problems  of  the  emotional  life  of 
the  past  are  the  problems  of  all  ages ; the  student  comes  to  feel  that 
in  the  history  of  his  art  there  is  a constant  revelation  of  human 
character.  Thru  the  sympathetic  power  of  his  art  he  is  able  to 
enter  into  the  spiritual  life  of  his  fellow-men  and  to  feel  that  he  is 
at  one  with  them  in  some  of  the  nobler  interests  of  the  soul.  The 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  music  is  to  in- 
crease musical  appreciation  in  the  deeper  sense  of  the  term,  to  en- 
rich the  inner  life  by  making  it  receptive  to  all  those  quickening  in- 
fluences which  music,  in  its  evolution  through  the  centuries,  has 
gained  the  power  to  exert.  Musical  forms  must  be  treated  not  as 
abstractions,  alien  to  the  composer’s  inner  personality,  mere  de- 
tachable decorations  of  life,  but  even  as  poem  and  picture  and  statue, 
as  emanations  from  that  undercurrent  of  emotion  which,  beneath 
all  visible  phenomena  of  action,  ebbs  and  flows  forever  in  the  rest- 
less heart  of  humanity. 

In  spite  of  the  obivious  necessity  of  studying  music  from  the 
historic  point  of  view,  I still  hold  that  the  history  is  incidental,  that 
it  is  contributory  to  the  establishment  of  personal  relations  between 
the  student  and  the  art-work.  The  complete  appreciation  of  music 
involves  the  ability  to  hear  all  that  the  composer  put  into  his  work,  to 
grasp  his  motives  and  follow  his  methods,  and  then  to  apply  to  each 
element  and  feature  of  the  work  the  criterion  which  properly  be- 
longs to  it.  It  is  to  be  studied  as  a work  of  form  and  as  a work  of 
expression;  it  must  be  measured  by  technical  principles  that  arc 
exact  and  by  aesthetic  principles  that  are  liberal.  1 he  listener  must 
ask,  Is  this  work  good  of  its  kind?  and  thus  he  learns  to  see  value 
in  work  which  he  does  not  naturally  enjoy.  These  standards  must 
not  be  based  upon  any  arbitrary  convention,  custom  or  tradition; 
they  must  be  as  flexible  and  expansive  as  life  itself.  "1  he  ability 
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properly  to  listen  to  music  is  the  result  of  education,  conscious  or 
unconscious.  It  is  a discipline  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  liberal  ap- 
plication of  art  to  life.  It  implies  a sensitiveness  to  beauty  and  to 
truth  in  whatever  guise  they  may  appear.  It  detects  greatness 
in  unaccustomed  forms,  it  distinguishes  by  refined  tests  the  false  from 
the  true,  and  when  it  finds  sincerity  of  motive  or  any  mastery  of  ex- 
ecution it  rejoices  as  over  the  discovery  of  a precious  jewel.  This 
ability  to  hear,  to  estimate  and  to  absorb  does  not  come  by  nature; 
it  requires  development  by  regular  processes  of  education.  Many 
seem  still  to  suppose  that  the  habitual  hearing  of  good  music  is 
sufficient.  Go  to  concerts,  is  the  advice,  hear  fine  works  and  good 
performers;  for  your  own  and  your  children’s  sakes  discourage  poor 
music  in  your  homes  and  encourage  the  good ; the  mind  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on;  fine  works  and  fine  execution  convince  by  their 
very  presence.  These  maxims  have  been  accepted  as  axiomatic, 
but  the  degree  of  truth  that  they  contain  is  small.  I am  not  sure 
but  that  a sort  of  Gresham’s  law  prevails  in  art  as  well  as  finance — 
that  instead  of  the  good  supplanting  the  bad  by  its  own  inherent 
force,  the  debased  will  drive  out  the  real  value  if  given  free  cur- 
rency. At  any  rate  fine  art  will  not  make  its  way  into  the  under- 
standing of  any  considerable  number  of  people  without  the  aid  of 
champions  and  expounders.  It  will  no  more  do  so  than  will  morality 
or  religion.  Music,  the  most  universally  beloved  of  the  arts,  is  the 
least  appreciated.  Neither  in  music  nor  in  any  other  department 
of  art  is  taste  created  by  the  mere  contact  of  fine  works.  There  is 
no  greater  error  than  to  suppose  that  the  beautiful  communicates 
itself  by  a sort  of  magic  to  those  who  are  indolent  and  dull.  The 
true  appreciation  of  beauty  is  an  active,  intelligent,  disciplined  ap- 
preciation. It  is  even  so  in  respect  to  Nature.  Every 
hour,  the  whole  year  ’round,  there  is  some  new  disclosure  of  Nature’s 
inexhaustible  charm,  but  how  many  are  aware  of  it?  How  many 
really  see  the  beauties  of  Nature  as  William  Sharp  saw  them,  or 
Thoreau  or  Richard  Jefferies?  Hardly  one  in  ten  thousand.  Nature 
study  in  schools  and  colleges  is  wofully  defective  if  it  deals  only 
with  the  anatomy  and  dynamics  of  Nature,  and  takes  no  account 
of  the  vital  spirit  which  manifests  itself  in  beauty. 

Our  newly  acquired  art  collection  will  not  fulfil  its  mission  un- 
less there  is  attached  to  it  some  system  of  instruction  in  its  use.  No 
one  can  become  a good  judge  of  fine  art  by  occasional  aimless  wan- 
dering in  an  art  gallery.  In  the  beginning  at  least  there  must  be  a 
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competent  guide  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  better  and 
the  inferior  art ; to  expound  by  means  of  concrete  illustrations  the 
elements  of  art  production  and  the  principles  of  criticism. 

The  same  conclusion  must  follow  in  respect  to  music.  A fre- 
quent hearing  of  works  of  the  great  composers  skillfully  performed 
in  certainly  a valuable  feature  in  a liberal  education.  But  a merely 
casual  attendance  upon  concerts  is  not  sufficient.  There  must  be  an 
intelligent  study  of  general  principles  and  a comparison  of  works 
with  one  another.  The  active  exercise  of  the  intellect  confirms  the 
pleasure  we  take  in  the  immediate  presence  of  beauty;  it  guarantees 
the  legitimacy  of  that  pleasure  and  makes  us  still  more  hospitable  at 
its  next  return.  “It  is  the  simple  truth,”  says  Ruskin,  “that  neither 
a great  fact,  nor  a great  man,  nor  a great  poem,  nor  any  other  great 
thing  can  be  fathomed  to  the  very  bottom  in  a moment  of  time,  and 
that  no  high  enjoyment  is  consistent  with  a total  lethargy  of  the 
powers  of  the  understanding.” 

With  the  student  lover  of  art  thus  prepared  by  analysis,  historic 
comparisons  and  the  study  of  aesthetic  laws  there  yet  remains  the 
submissive,  open-hearted,  almost  unconscious  acceptance  of  master- 
works- — the  joyful  ardor,  the  sense  of  quickened  life  which  are 
awakened  by  their  very  presence.  And  it  is  this  joy,  this  exaltation 
of  spirit  which  is  the  final  aim  of  the  technical  and  scientific  prepara- 
tion which  I have  been  advocating.  Says  Robert  Louis  Stevenson: 
“A  dogma  learned  is  only  a new  error — the  old  one  was  perhaps  as 
good ; but  a spirit  communicated  is  a perpetual  possession.”  Here  is 
found  the  real  power  of  art — in  the  communication  of  spirit,  the 
infusion  of  life.  The  college,  therefore,  with  its  critical  courses  in 
the  history  and  appreciation  of  art,  will  bring  before  its  students  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  works  of  genius.  The  wise  and  learned 
teacher  in  his  capacity  of  high  priest  of  art,  having  given  his 
neophytes  their  initiation  by  means  of  precept  and  exposition,  will 
end  his  discourse  as  soon  as  possible,  and  bringing  the  picture  or 
the  symphony  before  them  will  leave  it  to  unfold  its  own  charm  and 
make  its  own  irresistible  appeal.  It  is  the  teacher  s mission  to  clear 
away  from  the  student’s  mind  the  impediments  that  would  ob- 
struct the  approach  of  the  divine  messenger.  By  every  means  in 
bis  power  he  strives  to  sharpen  the  vision  of  his  hearers,  to  refine 
their  sensibility,  to  confirm  their  powers  of  judgment,  to  deepen 
their  reverence  for  all  that  is  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good  report. 

The  teachers  that  are  qualified  to  do  this  are  rare.  They  will 
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appear  in  larger  numbers  when  the  colleges  call  for  them.  I look  for 
the  time  to  come  when  those  men  who  are  doing  honor  to  American 
musical  scholarship  in  the  columns  of  metropolitan  newspapers  will 
be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  colleges,  and  others  as  accomplished 
as  they  will  be  trained  in  the  academic  halls  for  the  high  offices  of 
interpretation.  And  as  in  music,  so  in  all  the  arts.  For  although  it 
may  not  be  the  province  of  the  college  to  produce  works  of  art,  it 
can  no  longer  deny  that  the  love  of  beauty  inherent  in  the  soul  de- 
mands imperiously  the  rights  of  academic  citizenship.  The  bene- 
ficent power  that  lavished  beauty  upon  the  earth  and  heavens,  and 
endowed  man  with  imagination  and  the  creative  passion,  also  de- 
creed that  the  full  consciousness  of  beauty  in  Nature  and  art  can 
be  gained  only  by  diligent  labor  and  protracted  thought.  It  is  the 
high  privilege  of  the  college  to  encourage  this  labor  and  direct  this 
thought;  to  persuade  its  young  disciples  that  knowledge,  goodness 
and  beauty  are  a divine  sisterhood,  neither  of  whom  can  thrive  with- 
out the  other;  and  also  to  stand  as  an  example  to  the  surrounding 
community  in  a wise  use  of  those  noble  pleasures  which  dignify  life 
even  while  they  contribute  to  its  joy. 


Edward  Dickinson. 
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University  News 


OBERLIN’S  GREAT  INVEST- 
MENT IN  CHINA. 

What  Was. 

As  the  traveler  climbes  the  steep 
mountain  side  leading  up  to  the 
Great  Wall  which  separates  the  pro- 
vince of  Chihli  from  Shansi,  he  is 
impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
ascent  and  the  wonderful  construc- 
tion of  such  a piece  of  masonry.  Not 
only  that  but  as  he  passes  through 
the  gate  way,  “the  heavenly  gate,” 
and  beholds  the  great  plain  of  Shansi 
stretching  out  to  the  North,  West 
and  South,  he  is  more  truly  con- 
vinced than  ever  before  that  this  is 
certainly  the  “cradle  of  the  Chinese 
Empire.”  To  the  Southwest  of  this 
great  panoramic  vision  we  can  see 
the  peak  of  Jen  Tsu  Shan,  known  as 
the  “Ararat  of  China.”  There  is  a 
legend,  that  when  the  whole  race  was 
destroyed  by  a flood,  two  persons 
saved  their  lives  by  jumping  on  the 
backs  of  two  great  lions  and  were 
carried  by  them  to  the  topmost  ledge 
of  the  mountain  and  thus  saved  from 
general  destruction.  The  two  after- 
wards became  the  parents  of  the 
whole  human  race.  However,  ob- 
scure the  origin  of  the  people  may  be, 
the  first  records  given  specify  that 
immigrants  from  the  north  settled  in 
the  fertile  plains  of  Shansi  and  that 
of  Honan.  The  ruins  of  the  memor- 
ial temple  built  in  honor  of  the  fa- 
mous rulers  Yao,  Shuen  and  Yii 
(B.  C.  2356-2196)  are  still  to  be  seen 
near  the  city  of  Ping  Yang  fu  in  the 
Southern  portion  of  this  plain.  The 
plain  extending  from  Tai  Yuan  fu  in 
the  North  to  Ping  Yang  in  the  South, 
covers  an  area  of  2000  square  miles. 
The  mountains  on  either  side  of  the 
plain  are  full  of  mineral  wealth  and 


have  already  attracted  the  attention 
of  scientists  and  capitalists.  Baron 
Richthofen  estimates  that  “the  anth- 
racite coal  alone  of  Shansi  amounts 
to  630,000,000  tons.”  Iron,  copper, 
and  sulphur,  are  found  in  large  de- 
posits. In  the  southern  part  of  the 
plain  there  is  a large  salt  bed 
which  has  been  in  use  for  2000  years. 
It  is  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  and  brings  in  a large 
revenue. 

In  spite  of  the  productive  soil 
which  yields  its  two  crops  a year, 
there  are  years  when  the  people  suf- 
fer from  famine  because  of  deforest- 
ation. The  people  need  to  be  taught 
the  value  of  forestry. 

In  1877  and  1879  a terrible  famine 
laid  waste  many  lives.  Even  to 
this  day  the  effect  of  that  devasta- 
tion still  rests  upon  the  homes  and 
people.  During  those  months  of  suf- 
fering Rev.  Timothy  Richard  and 
later  Rev.  A.  Whiting  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  went  into  the  province 
to  distribute  famine  relief.  Soon  af- 
ter entering  the  province,  Mr.  Whit- 
ing died  of  typhus  fever.  Other  men 
took  up  the  relief  work  and  the  suf- 
fering was  greatly  relieved.  Rev. 
Harold  Schofield  of  the  English 
Baptist  Board  went  in  to  establish 
medical  missions  and  also  gave  his 
life  for  the  suffering  needs  of  this 
people.  The  death  of  these  two  mn 
made  a very  great  impression  upon 
the  people  especially  with  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  province.  “Who  before 
had  been  willing  to  give  their  lives 
to  save  their  people  from  starving? 
Here  were  two  barbarians  who 
thought  not  of  themselves  but  by  love 
and  sacrifice  died  for  them.”  Such 
deeds  of  heroism  must  be  recognized 
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and  requited.”  As  a result  a most 
beautiful  plot  of  ground  was  set 
aside  in  which  to  lay  the  bodies  of 
these  men  and  there  today  are  also 
resting  the  bodies  of  Mrs.  Jennie 
Pond  Atwater,  ’88,  O.  C.,  Mrs.  De- 
Etta  Hewitt  Thompson,  ”88  O.  C., 
and  Dr.  James  Goldsbury. 

During  the  days  of  this  terrible 
famine,  students  in  Oberlin  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  interested  in- 
terested in  the  evangelization  of  the 
world  and  in  1879  Dr.  Judson  Smith 
organized  the  first  China  Band.  The 
first  company  of  men  and  women 
went  out  in  1882  to  locate  their  mis- 
sion and  upon  investigation  by  a de- 
putation, the  province  of  Shansi  was 
chosen  for  it  seemed  to  all  interested 
that  this  province  was  the  garden 
spot  for  evangelization  and  educa- 
tional work  in  all  that  vast  empire. 
The  very  heart  and  center  of  that 
province  was  opened  to  them,  and 
they  with  a soul  winning  purpose 
went  to  work  in  the  cities  of  Tai  Ku 
and  Fen  Chou  fu. 

Year  after  year  new  men  and 
women  went  forth  to  the  call  for  re- 
inforcements and  we  hear  of  such 
names  as  Tenney,  ’82;  Stimson,  ’81 ; 
Atwood,  ’81;  Clapp,  ’84;  Thompson, 
’85;  the  two  Prices,  ’83,  ’89;  Davis, 
’89;  Goldsbury;  Wiliams,  ’83;  At- 
water, ’92;  with  their  wives  and  two 
noble  young  women,  Misses  Bird  and 
Partridge,  ’90,  ’94.  In  1900  they 
were  reaping  the  harvest  of  faithful 
seed  sowing.  Villages  were  opened  in 
all  directions,  boys  schoo's  were  or- 
ganized and  a well  developed  acade- 
my with  one  student  in  the  T’ung 
Chou  College,  Mr.  K’ung  of  ’06.  From 
no  woman’s  work  at  first  and  gir's 
with  bound  feet  in  schools;  there  had 
grown  in  1900  a full  equipped  school 
for  girls  with  unbound  feet  and  the 
women  taught  to  read.  Two  churches 


were  organized  with  baptized  mem- 
bers and  a large  number  of  inquirers. 
The  medical,  evangelist  and  educa- 
tional work  was  developed  upon  a 
basis  which  commanded  the  respect 
of  the  natives  and  the  hearty  recog- 
nition of  the  other  Boards  about 
them,  in  sending  their  boys  to  the 
Academy.  Then  came  the  volcanic 
upheaval  of  1900,  heavy  in  cost  of 
life.  One  entire  church  gave  their 
lives  as  a thanksoffering  for  His 
sake  with  their  Shepherds.  History 
was  made  rapidly  in  those  days  and 
our  Oberlin  men  and  women,  ten  of 
them,  true  to  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
now  stand  among  the  martyred 
throng. 

What  Is. 

Oberlin  true  to  her  worthy  sons 
and  daughters  watched  with  eager- 
ness the  return  of  Dr.  Atwood  to 
that  “sunset  land”  which  but  a few 
months  before  had  been  swept  east 
and  west,  north  and  south  with  the 
firey  sword ; that  land  where  the  echo 
of  “Sha,  Sha,”  Kill,  Kill,  was  still 
lingering  in  the  distant  hills.  Did 
he  find  repulsion?  No!  but  a warm 
welcome  awaited  him  and  a band  of 
ninety  men  and  women  came  forward 
and  said  “Tai  Fu,  we  want  you  to 
baptize  us.”  During  those  awful  days 
these  people  had  seen  a new  vision 
and  a new  Christ  arisen.  They  turn- 
ed to  Dr.  Atwood  as  a father  beseech- 
ing him  for  Shepherds.  From  over 
mountain,  plain  and  sea  came  the 
voice  of  Him  that  standeth  at  the 
gate  knocking,  calling,  “Come  over 
and  help  me”  until  it  found  a re- 
response  in  hearts  at  Oberlin  ready 
for  the  need.  Dr.  Will  Hemingway, 
’98  and  his  wife  Mary  Williams 
Hemingwav  ’99:  Rev.  Paul  L.  Corbin 
’03  and  wife  Miriam  Locke  Corbin, 
(special)  with  Miss  Flora  IC  Heeb- 
ner,  ’03,  gladly  started  eastward  for 
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this  reconstruction  work  on  the  old 
field.  Those  first  days  in  that  land  of 
heart  ache  can  not  be  voiced ; but 
victoriously  they  have  gone  forward 
carrying  the  burden  with  them,  for 
back  of  them  they  felt  the  power  of 
their  Alma  Mater  and  the  Christ  who 
said,  "Lo  I am  with  you  always.” 
It  was  a glad  day  of  rejoicing  when 
they  welcomed  Rev.  Watts  O.  Pye 
’07;  Mr.  H.  IT.  Kung  ’06  and  Miss 
Daisy  P.  Gehman  ’07  as  a partial  re- 
inforcement for  the  ever  increasing 
demands  of  the  new  awakening. 

The  new  developments  in  all  edu- 
cational lines  in  China,  call  for  the 
best  methods  and  our  workers  are 
sorely  taxed  beyond  their  strength. 
The  parents  are  anxious  that  their 
children  should  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunities and  they  turn  to  our  leaders 
to  supply  this  important  need.  The 
advanced  work  had  all  been  destroy- 
ed and  there  was  no  money  to  re- 
establish the  educational  department, 
so  these  people  were  turned  away 
with  despariring  hearts.  They  could 
not  send  their  children  into  govern- 
ment schools  where  they  must  wor- 
ship Confucius.  The  need  was  so 
imperative  and  who  was  to  come  to 
their  relief? 

Again  Oberlin  has  not  failed  to 
meet  her  greatest  opportunity.  She 
heard  the  cry  of  distress  of  her  child- 
ren so  far  away,  and  as  a happy  cul- 
mination to  the  Seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  College,  the  Shansi 
Memorial  Association  was  organized, 
to  develop  and  maintain  the  educa- 
tional work  in  the  Shansi  Mission 
in  memory  of  her  honored  heroes 
and  heroines. 

Mr.  H.  ri.  K’ung  returned  to  Tai 
Ku  in  1907,  after  a years  study  in 
Ya'e,  as  the  first  representative  of 
the  Memorial  Association.  The  edu- 


cational work  was  at  once  turned 
over  to  him  and  his  first  duty  con- 
sisted in  adjusting  the  curriculum  of 
the  school  and  assisting  Mr.  Corbin 
in  holding  services.  At  the  end  of 
the  year's  work  he  closed  with  an 
enro  lment  of  forty-five  students, 
seventeen  of  them  being  advanced  lo 
the  Academy  ranks.  Two  native 
teachers  were  employed.  Mrs.  Cor- 
bin taught  English  and  Mr.  Corbin 
had  two  classes  in  the  Bible.  Mr. 
Kung  taught  elementary  physiology 
and  hygiene,  zoology,  Chinese  his- 
tory, universal  history,  principles  of 
science,  physical  geography,  senior 
algebra,  geometry  and  physical  train- 
ing. A very  pleasing  as  well  as  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  years’  work 
has  been  to  provide  the  middle  and 
grammar  schoo  s with  gray  uniforms 
trimmed  in  red  and  black,  made  in  an 
Anglo-Chinese  style. 

What  May  Be. 

Word  has  just  been  received  of 
the  wonderful  revival  in  Tai  Ku.  Mr. 
Goforth  has  been  holding  successful 
meetings  all  through  the  north  of 
China  and  now  Tai  Ku  has  received 
the  power  and  uplift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  has  left  its  Pentecostal 
blessing  upon  the  entire  church.  The 
school  has  especial’y  felt  its  power 
and  we  rejoice  that  such  a deepening 
sense  of  His  presence  has  come  upon 
the  native  church  and  its  helpers. 

We  have  also  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  Rev.  Albert  W.  Staub  and  his  wife 
Jean  McIntosh  Staub  on  the  field, 
sent  by  Oberlin  to  take  up  the  work 
in  the  Academy  and  later  when  fully 
developed  in  the  college.  Splendid 
reports  are  coming  back  to  us  about 
our  workers  and  we  are  justly  proud 
of  them. 

Today  in  order  to  meet  all  of  the 
demands  made  upon  our  band  of 
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workers  we  must  come  forth  royally 
and  support  them.  It  is  an  enterprise 
of  no  small  moment  and  it  is  ours  to 
sustain  it.  The  offer  of  the  beautiful 
Flower  Garden  where  the  martyred 
men  and  women  are  now  quietly  rest- 
ing, a place  exacted  from  the  owner 
of  the  property  and  leader  of  the 
Boxer  band  after  the  uprising  as  a 
part  of  his  punishment,  can  not  be 
refused  by  the  association.  It  con- 
tains forty  acres  of  land,  twenty 
buildings  in  good  and  bad  repair, 
with  the  finest  arboretum  in  that  part 
of  China.  This  is  to  belong  to  Ober- 
lin  for  her  educational  work  if  she 
can  fully  reemburse  the  American 
Board  for  the  buildings  and  other 
equipment  already  established  in  the 
Flower  Garden. 

We  are  still  in  need  of  money  to 
give  to  the  students  the  necessary 
equipment  for  their  use.  They  also 
need  $500  to  establish  manual  train- 
ing for  these  young  men.  They  need 
to  be  taught  the  use  of  their  hands 
as  well  as  their  intellect.  Several 
persons  have  come  forward  with 
large  gifts  but  it  not  enough  to  meet 
all  of  the  requests.  It  will  need 
$5000  more  to  make  the  Academy  an 
honor  to  the  Mother  institution. 

This  is  our  investment.  It  is  calling 
Oberlin’s  best  men  and  women  into 
the  service  and  it  is  asking  of  those 
who  remain  at  home  for  their  best 
gifts.  And  why  not?  If  part  of  the 
number  are  willing  to  spend  their 
lives  so  far  away  in  such  a worthy 
enterprise,  why  should  not  (Jberlin’s 
best  at  home,  come  loyally  forward 
with  the  gifts  which  God  is  giving 
them  from  year  to  year  and  share 
in  the  crowning  results  of  victory 
which  is  to  fall  upon  every  son  and 
daughter  who  helps  in  the  planting  of 
this  new  Oberlin  in  Shansi,  China. 

Alice  Moon  Williams. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

OBERLIN  MEMORIAL  ACAD- 
EMY, TAIKU,  SHANSI, 
CHINA. 

To  the  President  of  the  Shansi 

Memorial  Association  : 

Sir:— 

I have  the  honor  to  report  the  work 
of  the  Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial 
Academy  covering  the  year  1907-08. 
I shall  give,  first,  a review  of  the 
school  year  which  ended  June  8th, 
1908;  second,  an  account  of  what  has 
been  done  during  the  year,  together 
with  some  plans  and  suggestions  for 
the  future. 

General.  Soon  after  my  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Yale  University 
a year  ago  last  June,  I had  the  honor 
to  be  sent  by  the  Shansi  Memorial 
Association  as  its  first  representative, 
returning  to  my  native  city,  Taiku, 
Shansi,  China,  to  take  charge  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Acting  upon  the  thoughtful 
suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Paul  L. 
Corbin  in  a letter  received  upon  my 
arrival  in  Shanghi,  Sept.  8th,  1907,  I 
paid  many  careful  visits  to  educa- 
tional institutions  established  both  by 
foreign  missionaries  and  by  Chinese, 
as  they  came  within  my  reach  on  my 
way  northward.  In  this  work  a 
month  was  spent  in  several  of  the 
larger  cities  of  North  China. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Taiku  a royal 
welcome  was  extended  to  me  by  all 
of  our  friends,  which,  of  course, 
meant  a warm  welcome  for  the  Shan- 
si Memorial  Association.  I found  the 
school  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Su  and 
Mr.  Chang  Pin,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Mr.  Paul  L.  Corbin.  They 
were  doing  good  work,  though  on  a 
small  scale. 

Through  an  understanding  with 
Mr.  Corbin  the  American  Board’s 


THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  ACADEMY 
!.  Mr.  Kung,  Principal  2.  Mr.  Su  3.  Mr.  Kung  Fan  Tzu  4.  Mr.  Pai 
5.  Mrs.  Corbin  6.  Rev.  Mr.  Corbin 
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mission  boarding  school  was  ad- 
vanced to  tile  grade  of  an  academy 
and  turned  over  to  the  Association. 
We  at  once  occupied  our  attention 
with  getting  the  curriculum  adjusted, 
the  students  properly  classified,  and 
making  many  material  improvements, 
besides  teaching.  In  this  work  your 
representative  received  much  valu- 
able assistance  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Corbin  and  the  other  friends  of  the 
Shansi  Mission  of  the  American 
Board. 

Faculty.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  last  fall  term  Mrs.  Corbin  has 
taught  two  classes  in  English  five 
hours  each  week  in  the  academy.  Mr. 
Corbin  taught  two  classes  in  Bible 
in  the  spring  term,  and  also  took 
charge  of  the  English  classes  for 
five  weeks  in  Mrs.  Corbin’s  absence. 
Of  the  native  teachers,  Mr.  Su,  a 
graduate  of  the  North  China  Union 
College,  who  has  been  in  this  school 
four  years,  has  continued  his  faithful 
services  as  an  instructor.  He  has 
taught  most  of  the  arithmetic  classes, 
a beginning  class  in  algebra,  and  an- 
other in  geometry,  besides  a class  in 
geography.  The  Chinese  classics 
were  taught  by  Mr.  Chang  Pin  up 
to  the  Chinese  New  Year,  then  the 
work  was  enlarged  and  the  service 
of  a well-known  classical  scholar,  Mr. 
Pai  Kuang  Yao,  was  secured.  Men- 

Ition  should  be  made  here  that 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Hemingway  their  personal  teacher, 
Mr.  Ch’eng,  taught  two  classes  in  the 
higher  classics  and  corrected  essays 
before  Mr.  Pia’s  arrival.  The  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  K’ung,  has  taught  classes 
in  elementary  physiology  and  hygiene, 
zoology,  Chinese  history,  universal 
history,  principles  of  science,  physi- 
cal geography  (two  classes),  senior 
algebra,  and  geometry,  and  has  in  ad- 
dition had  the  business  management 


of  the  school.  Mr.  K’ung  Fan  Tzu, 
a thorough  master  in  the  use  of  the 
Chinese  pen,  has  given  much  volun- 
tary service  in  correcting  the  writing 
exercises  of  the  students. 

Students.  Forty-five  students  have 
been  enrolled  during  the  year.  Of 
these  eight  were  transferred  to  the 
city  day-school,  leaving  a net  atten- 
dance of  thirty-six.  There  were  five 
boys  in  the  academy  in  the  fall  term, 
but  beginning  with  the  Chinese  New 
Year,  there  have  been  sixteen  in  the 
regular  classes  and  three  special  stu- 
dents. The  grammar  school  had  an 
enrollment  of  seventeen  boys,  all  of 
whom  were  students  in  the  three 
highest  grades. 

We  shall  have  a graduating  class 
from  the  academy  at  the  end  of  this 
Chinese  New  Year  and  also  a class 
from  the  grammar  school  at  the  same 
time.  Our  students  represented  four 
prefectures  and  eight  counties  in  this 
province. 

Curriculum.  There  are  five  inde- 
pendent lines  of  study  in  the  acad- 
emy and  grammar  school  curricula, 
(a)  Mathematics  and  Sciences;  (b) 
The  Chinese  Classics  and  Literature; 

(c)  Western  and  Chinese  History; 

(d)  The  English  Language;  (e) 
Biblical  Studies.  In  addition,  physi- 
cal training  and  singing  were  re- 
quired of  all  the  students.  In  the 
spring  term  a literary  society  was 
organized  for  the  academy,  but  the 
grammar  school  students  were  also 
required  to  attend  its  weekly  meet- 
ings. 

Discipline.  On  the  whole  the 
principal  had  very  little  disciplining 
to  do  thoughout  the  year,  for  the 
spirit  of  harmony  and  loyalty  in  the 
school  has  bound  teachers  and  stu- 
dents together,  and  made  the  daily 
discipline  an  easy  burden.  We  look 
forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the 
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time  when  we  can  have  students 
share  the  responsibility  of  school 
government  with  the  teachers. 

Religious  Life.  Most  of  our  stu- 
dents are  from  Christian  families, 
yet  there  were  still  a few  who  were 
not  Christians.  But  we  thank  God  that 
through  the  daily  chapel  prayers  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  weekly  meetings, 
with  the  personal  effort  of  some  of 
the  teachers,  no  less  than  ten  of  these 
non-Christian  students  have  professed 
faith  in  Christ  and  joined  the  Taiku 
church  during  the  year. 

A Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion, including  most  of  the  students 
in  its  membership,  was  organized  in 
the  school  in  the  spring  term.  Mr. 
K’ung  was  elected  as  the  first  presi- 
dent. The  Association,  with  most  of 
the  usual  activities,  was  soon  set  in 
complete  running  order.  The  meet- 
ings were  attended  by  all  the  students 
in  the  school.  On  Sabbath  afternoons 
Christian  work  was  carried  on  in 
surrounding  villages. 

Health.  The  general  health  of 
the  school  has  been  unusually  good, 
in  spite  of  the  unsanitary  surround- 
ings. The  credit  should  be  given  to 
Dr.  W.  A.  Hemingway,  ’98,  who  has 
been  so  kind  as  to  act  as  the  school’s 
physician. 

Tuition.  No  fixed  amount  of  tui- 
tion has  been  charged,  but  students 
must  at  least  provide  their  own 
clothing  and  other  necessaries. 

Equipment  and  Gifts.  The  school 
is  at  present  occupying  the  old  school 
house  of  the  American  Board,  with 
a few  slight  repairs  and  a few 
changes  made  to  suit  its  present  pur- 
pose. But  the  present  quarters  are 
far  too  small,  and  we  trust  we  shall 
not  have  to  occupy  them  another 
year  without  additions  being  made. 
In  the  spring  term  a bath  room  was 
built  with  the  money  secured  from 


many  friends  by  Mr.  K’ung  and  the 
investment  was  a good  one.  A small 
reading-room  with  a few  books  has 
been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents this  year. 

A well-driiling  machine,  worth 
about  two  hundred  dollars  gold  when 
new,  has  been  given  to  the  school, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  K’ung,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Ament,  D.  D.,  ’73,  of 
Peking.  The  income  from  it  will  be 
used  for  the  school.  We  hope  that 
many  other  useful  articles  may  be 
given  by  friends  to  endow  the  school. 

Co-operation.  The  best  feature  of 
this  work  has  been  the  absolute  har- 
mony, sympathy,  and  support,  which 
your  representative  has  received  from 
Oberlin’s  most  loyal  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, now  missionaries  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  in  this  field.  The  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  L.  Corbin,  ’03,  have 
taught  in  the  school  and  have  given 
many  valued  services  during  the  year. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Hemingway,  ’98,  served 
as  the  school  physician  and  spared 
no  pains  to  preserve  the  health  of 
both  teachers  and  students.  Mrs. 
Heminway,  ’99,  Miss  Heebner,  ’03, 
and  Miss  Gehman,  ’07,  were  crowded 
with  their  own  work,  yet  their  willing 
hands  were  always  ready  to  help. 
This  might  be  said  of  the  friends  at 
Fenchoufu  as  well,  if  they  had  had 
equal  opportunity. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Shan- 
si Mission  of  the  American  Board 
your  representative  had  the  honor  to 
be  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  as 
the  guest  of  the  Mission,  for  which 
courtesy  he  wishes  to  express  his  ap- 
preciation to  the  members  of  the  Mis- 
sion. 

Needs.  No  words  can  even  express 
the  needs  in  this  work.  We  are 
crowded  in  a small  court  like  those 
built  for  Chinese  families,  which  is 
absolutely  inadequate  to  carry  on  the 
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present  work.  We  therefore  request 
the  Association  to  put  up  a new 
building  for  this  work  at  once,  and 
provide  money  for  its  equipment. 

Finances.  We  are  sorry  to  remind 
the  Association  that  the  school  re- 
ceived no  financial  aid  from  the  As- 
sociation during  the  year  for  the 
work.  * It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with 
the  well  organized  Association  this 
year  we  may  have  things  otherwise. 
No  more  need  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  we  merely  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Association  a quotation 
from  a resolution  passed  by  the 
Shansi  Mission  at  its  annual  meeting, 
May  15th.,  1908.  We  quote:  “The 
Shansi  Mission  refuses  to  assume  the 
burden  of  any  new  work  that  is  not 
adequately  provided  for  financially.” 

Outlook.  Our  outlook,  so  far  as 
the  work  is  concerned,  has  been  very 
bright.  Many  promising  young  men 
who  were  willing  to  pay  had  to  be  re- 
fused admission  to  the  school  owing 
to  lack  of  accommodations.  We  re- 
joice that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Staub  will 
soon  be  on  the  field.  We  are  looking 
forward  with  eager  eyes  and  glad 
hearts  to  welcome  them  into  this 
work. 

Another  teacher,  Mr.  Yang,  has 
been  secured  for  the  fall  term.  He 
is  a native  of  Peking  and  a graduate 
both  of  the  North  China  Union  Col- 
lege and  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary. This  will  relieve  the  burdens 
both  of  the  principal  and  of  Mr.  Cor- 
bin, who  will  not  be  able  to  teach  any 
this  fall  owing  to  the  care  of  the 
native  church. 

There  will  be  great  opportunities 
for  educational  work  in  Shansi  in 
the  next  few  years.  The  time  is  ripe 
for  the  best  kind  of  a college  to  meet 
these  opportunities.  May  the  aim  of 
the  Association  be  a worthy  memorial 
to  the  martyred  missionaries. 
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Conclusion.  What  has  been  ac- 
complished has  not  been  by  money, 
nor  by  might,  but  by  prayers  that  are 
being  offered  for  this  work  and  for 
the  workers. 

Mr.  K’ung  feels  grateful  to  all  in 
general,  but  to  his  classmates  and  to 
Dr.  Allen’s  church  in  particular,  for 
it  was  through  their  interest  and  sym- 
pathy that  he  was  maintained  in  this 
work  throughout  the  year.  Please  do 
pray  for  your  representative  and  his 
work,  and  may  we  continue  to  work 
with  hope  and  patience  for  the  larger 
things  of  the  future,  knowing  that 
our  labor  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the 
Lord. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions that  we  wish  to  submit  to 
the  members  of  the  Association  for 
their  careful  consideration. 

Whereas,  the  proper  training  of 
Christian  youg  men  for  a useful  life 
includes  not  only  literary  education, 
but  technical  and  scientific  instruction 
as  well ; and  since  such  training  will 
increase  the  earning  power  of  the 
Christian  youth  and  help  the  native 
church  to  self-support,  we  recom- 
mend to  the  Shansi  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation that  they  should  embody  such 
instruction  in  their  school  from  the 
beginning,  and  that  a competent  body 
of  instructors  for  such  work  should 
be  appointed  as  soon  as  possible. 

That,  with  the  view  to  helping  a 
certain  class  of  our  poor  Christian 
students  to  self-support,  a manual 
training  department  should  be  estab- 
lished at  once.  We  request  that  the 
sum  of  $500,  gold,  for  its  equipment 
should  be  granted  for  this  purpose 
this  year. 

That  we  ask  the  Shansi  Memorial 
Association  to  return  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Shansi  Mission  the  amount  of 
money  the  said  Mission  expended  for 


* This  was  wholly  due  to  a misunderstanding.  Money  was  forwarded  and  received  but  was 
put  in  the  bank  awaiting  explanation  as  to  its  application. 
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the  Association's  educational  work 
from  January  1st.  to  June  30th.,  1908. 
This  sum  is  approximately  $375, 
gold.  * 

That,  owing  to  the  present  urgent 
need  and  its  important  character  at 
this  most  critical  time,  and  since  the 
Rev.  Paul  L.  and  Mrs.  Corbin  have 
been  and  still  are  supported  by  the 
Oberlin  student  body  as  their  mis- 
sionary representatives  in  this  field, 
the  Shansi  Memorial  association  asks 
the  American  Board  to  have  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Corbin  transferred  to  the  work 
of  the  Association,  and  that  other 
workers  be  sent  in  their  p'aces. 

That,  we  urge  upon  the  Shansi 
Memorial  Association  the  importance 
of  coming  to  a careful  comprehensive 
and  most  clear  understanding  with 
the  American  Board  regarding  the 
work  of  the  Association  in  Shansi. 

That,  the  Association’s  institution 
should  be  distinctly  Christian,  but 
undenominational  in  character  and 
spirit. 

That,  we  request  the  Shansi  Me- 
morial Association  to  make  further 
effort  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr. 
C.  H.  Fei,  M.  A.,  in  accordance  with 
their  original  plan. 

That,  we  urge  the  Shansi  Memorial 
Association  to  select  the  site  for 
their  educational  institution  this  year, 
and  the  building  of  it  should  be  be- 
gun not  later  than  1909. 

That,  Mr.  Staub  be  requested  to 
take  over  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  as  soon  as  he  is  able,  but  not 
later  than  the  fall  of  1909. 

Presented  in  behalf  of  the  faculty. 

H.  H.  K’ung,  ‘06,  Principal. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

bach’s  CHRISTMAS  ORATORIO. 

The  usual  December  concert  of  the 
Musical  Union  occured  on  the  15th 


in  the  Finney  Chapel,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Theodore  Thomas  or- 
chestra of  Chicago,  offering  the 
Christmas  Oratorio  by  Johann  Se- 
bastian Bach.  The  soloists  were  Miss 
Florence  Hinkle  of  New  York,  so- 
prano, Mrs.  Rose  Lutiger-Gannon  of 
Chicago,  contralto,  Mr.  Reed  Miller, 
of  New  York,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Henri 
Scott  of  New  York,  bass.  The  next 
afternoon,  the  orchestra  gave  a con- 
cert, in  which  the  expenses  were 
shared  by  the  Musical  Union  and  the 
Conservatory,  the  proceeds  of  special 
ticket  sales  going  to  the  Union. 

To  alumni  and  older  Oberlin  resi- 
dents the  “holiday  concerts”  of  the 
Musical  Union  hardly  seem  entitled 
to  that  designation  in  the  absence  of 
the  “Messiah,”  so  strong  is  the  force 
of  association.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  work  itself  why  the  “Messiah” 
should  be  identified  with  Christmas 
rather  than  with  Holy  Week  or 
Easter.  It  never  was  so  identified  in 
Handel’s  day.  For  several  good  rea- 
sons it  was  thought  best  to  break  the 
tradition  in  Oberlin  this  year,  and 
produce  a work  that  was  not  only  a 
novelty  but  expressly  composed  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Nativity.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  directors  of  the  Musi- 
cal Union  to  familiarize  lovers  of 
music  with  representative  works  of 
various  times  and  schools.  On  this 
occasion  they  entered  a field  that  they 
had  never  touched  before,  viz.  the 
school  of  old  German  Protestant 
church  music.  It  is  a phase  of  art 
in  which  austerity,  dogmatic  precision 
and  a mystic  vien  of  simple  pious 
sentiment  are  beautifully  blended  and 
Sebastian  Bach  is  its  acknowledged 
spokesman.  To  him  was  given  to 
impart  to  the  severe  complex  forms 
of  the  ancestral  polyphony  a devo- 
tional fervor  and  a catholicity  of 
feeling  which  have  made  him  the 


* This  amount  had  already  been  forwarded. 
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supreme  master  of  religious  musical 
expression. 

The  Christmas  Oratorio,  which  is 
in  fact  a series  of  six  cantatas,  one 
for  each  of  the  days  particularly 
solemnized  in  Germany,  is  therefore 
not  a concert  oratorio  but  a piece  of 
church  music,  subject  to  the  restraint 
which  the  church  worship  imposes. 
Its  tone  is  jubilant,  the  archaic  forms 
are  perfectly  suited  to  the  sentiment 
and  imagery  which  are  drawn  di- 
rectly from  the  old  German  Christ- 
mas hymns  and  ceremonies.  The 
prominence  given  to  simply  harmon- 
ized Chorales  was  inevitable  in  a 
work  that  was  intended  to  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  popular  observances. 
The  science  of  the  master  was  kept 
within  the  bounds  which  propriety 
under  these  conditions  dictated.  The 
plain,  monochromatic  orchestration 
was  that  of  a period  when  the  mod- 
ern orchestra  did  not  exist.  The 
harmonic  wealth,  the  orchestral 
splendor,  the  impassioned  melody  and 
rhythm  which  fascinate  the  hearer  in 
the  great  works  of  our  time,  are 
not  to  be  found  ir.  the  Christmas 
Oratorio.  Instead  of  these  there  is 
a certain  primness  of  style,  a naive, 
half  mediaeval  mannerism,  a supple, 
flowing  melody,  full  of  subtle  con- 
ceits and  quaint  turns,  carrying  every- 
where a tone  of  childlike  innocence 
that  is  indescribably  winning.  The 
eighteenth  century  formalism  is  in  it, 
but  at  the  same  time  a sincerity  and 
depth  of  emotion  that  seems  to  bring 
it  near  to  our  hearts,  just  as  we 
gladly  lay  aside  the  prepossessions  de- 
velop'd by  modern  technique  when 
we  approach  the  simple  Nativity  pic- 
tures of  the  old  Italian  and  Flemish 
masters. 

S'  ch  a compos'ton  cannct  be  “pop- 
ular” in  the  colloquial  sens°.  To 
feel  its  peculiar  charm  there  is  an 


unusual  kind  of  experience  required, 
an  imaginative  sympathy  which  is 
able  to  find  what  is  true  and  univer- 
sal in  the  remote  and  unaccustomed. 
To  those  who  have  acquired  such 
capacity,  the  Christmas  Oratorio  af- 
forded a unique  pleasure.  Its  sweet 
impressions  of  joy  and  good-will  to 
men  will  be  carried  in  memory 
through  the  Christmas  season. 

The  performance  was  worthy  of 
high  praise.  There  was  an  unusual 
uniformity  of  style  among  the  solo- 
ists, and  so  true  was  the  sentiment 
and  so  refined  the  delivery  on  the 
part  of  the  chorus  and  solo  singers, 
that  there  was  from  beginning  to  end 
a sense  of  artistic  balance  and  com- 
pleteness. No  discrimination  among 
the  soloists  is  justifiable.  The  music 
of  Bach  presents  difficulties  that  are 
formidable  to  a singer  who  is  not 
thoroly  trained  in  the  “bel  canto” 
style.  It  tequires  an  exceedingly 
smooth  and  facile  execution,  accurate 
intonation  in  long-breathed  florid 
passages,  and  the  finest  degree  of 
control  of  the  art  of  shading.  The 
singers  on  this  occasion  were  at 
home  in  this  sphere,  and  much  of 
the  pleasure  of  the  evening  was  due 
to  their  skilful  and  just  interpreta- 
tions. The  chorus  sang  with  admir- 
able precision  and  unity.  Professor 
Andrews,  we  know,  is.a  Bach  scholar, 
and  to  his  judgement  and  skill  the 
success  of  the  performance  was 
largely  due. 

CONCERT  EY  THE  THOMAS  ORCHESTRA. 

The  orchestra,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Stock  .gave  an  entirely 
modern  program,  including  the  fol- 
lowing works : 

1.  Overture,  Liebesfruehling 

Georg  Schumann. 

2.  Symphony,  D major,  No.  2. 

Brahms. 
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3.  Prelude  to  the  first  act  of 

"Fervaal.”  D’Indy 

4.  Prelude  to  “L’Apres-Midi  d’  un 

Faune.”  Debussy 

5.  Scherzo  “L’Apprenti  Sorcier.” 

Dukas. 

The  performance  by  this  orches- 
tra, which  has  but  one  rival  in 
America,  was  exactly  what  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  hear  it 
have  learned  to  expect.  The  energy 
with  which  the  conductor  inspires 
his  players  is  never  allowed  to  impair 
the  beauty  of  their  tone,  the  finish  of 
their  shading  or  the  precision  of  their 
execution.  Every  player  is  an  ex- 
pert, and  by  long  practice  they  have 
attained  a truly  surprising  degree  of 
unity  and  balance. 

The  program  was  of  great  interest, 
containing  several  novelties ; some 
of  them  not  of  the  most  lasting  in- 
terest, perhaps,  but  representative  of 
significant  modern  tendencies.  The 
second  symphony  is  the  most  gener- 
ally beloved  of  Brahms’  four  works 
of  this  class,  for  it  is  more  spontane- 
ous than  his  music  often  is,  as  well 
as  unusually  bright  in  expression  and 
tuneful  in  melody.  The  first  and  third 
movements  especially  are  quite  free 
from  the  heaviness  and  mannerism 
that  are  so  often  found  in  Brahms, 
and  their  buoyant  swing  and  joyful 
tone  appeal  to  music  lovers  of  every 
degree. 

"The  Apprentice  Sorcerer’’  of 
Dukas,  and  the  Prelude  to  “The  Af- 
ternoon of  a Faun”  by  Debussy  be- 
long to  the  order  of  representative 
music,  and  are  striking  examples  of 
picturesque  and  clever  orchestration. 
The  work  by  Dukas,  which  illus- 
trates Goethe’s  ballad  of  a magi- 
cian’s apprentice  who  tries  to  use  his 
master’s  conjurations  and  comes  to 
grief  thereby,  may  be  called  a piece 
of  musical  grotesque.  The  Prelude 


by  Debussy  takes  a higher  range,  and 
by  means  of  very  subtile  harmonies 
and  orchestral  colors,  reflects  the  elu- 
sive mood  of  the  mystical  nature 
poem  of  the  French  “symbolist” 
Mallarme.  It  is  a typical  composition 
of  this  much  discussed  writer,  who 
dissolves  melodic  outline  and  rhyth- 
mical substance  in  a vague,  nebul- 
ous succession  of  unresolving  har- 
monies, in  which  definite  design  and 
even  tonality  are  lost  in  a wavering 
cloud  of  prismatic  phrases.  In  all 
these  works  the  orchestra  displayed 
its  virtuosity,  and  the  conductor  his 
insight  into  the  essential  characteris- 
tics of  widely  varying  schools. 

The  result  of  these  concerts  was 
to  add  $400  to  the  loss  of  over  $1000 
incurred  by  the  Musical  Union  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Reunion  last  June. 
The  advance  in  musical  education 
and  the  maintainance  of  the  Union’s 
reputation  among  the  organizations 
of  its  class  require  that  a first-rate 
orchestra  and  efficient  soloists  be  en- 
gaged for  its  concerts.  This  involves 
increased  expense,  which  it  was 
hoped  the  large  seating  capacity  of 
the  Finney  chapel  would  enable  the 
Union  to  meet.  The  result,  how- 
ever, has  been  disappointing,  and  the 
outlook  is  dark.  The  college  and 
town,  it  appears,  cannot  be  relied  up- 
on to  sustain  the  Union  in  its  larger 
plans  for  the  common  benefit. 

Edward  Dickinson. 


AN  EPISTLE  FROM  THE 
THESSALONIANS. 
Salonica,  Turkey,  Sept.  26,  1908. 
The  Mission  Station  which  is  in 
Thessalonica  unto  the  American 
Board  assembled  in  Brooklyn,  greet- 
ing: 

Fathers  and  Brethren, 

“We  give  thanks  to  God  always  for 
you  all,  making  mention  of  you  in  our 
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prayers,  remembering  without  ceas- 
ing your  work  of  faith  and  labour  of 
love,  and  patience  of  hope  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

Doubtless  the  wondrous  mercy  of 
God  to  usward  hath  been  made 
manifest  unto  you.  But  a few  weeks 
ago  we  were  sore  straitened.  The 
Power  which  sat  in  Satan’s  seat  had 
decreed  that  we  no  more  should  visit 
outstations  not  on  the  railways,  nor 
open  new  schools,  nor  send  book- 
sellers about  the  villages  with  the 
Word  of  Life.  But  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  wrought  mightily  in  the  hearts 
of  captains  of  thousands  and  captains 
of  hundreds,  and  in  many  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  inspire  them  with  a desire  for 
liberty.  “And  suddenly  there  was 
a great  earthquake and  im- 

mediately all  the  doors  were  opened, 
and  every  one’s  bands  were  loosed.” 
But  we  hear  and  partly  believe  that 
there  hath  arisen  murmuring  in  some 
of  the  American  churches  because  the 
Board  sendeth  evangelists  among 
those  who  call  themselves  Orthodox 
Christians.  Hearken,  ye  murmurers, 
and  ponder  what  follows. 

In  Stroumitza  District  a great  out 
door  assembly  was  called,  regardless 
of  creed  or  nationality,  to  demand  a 
Constitution.  After  an  address  by  an 
officer  a Moslem  hodja  stood  forth 
and  made  a prayer  so  moving  that 
some  of  the  officers  wept.  When  he 
ceased  they  invited  the  Bulgarian 
Orthodox  priests  to  pray.  But  these 
had  not  on  the  garments  in  which 
God  hears  (their)  prayers,  not  had 
the  Church  fathers  foreseen  the  es- 
tablishment of  a constitution  in  Tur- 
key in  order  to  write  any  prayers 
appropriate  to  the  occasion!  The 
poor  men  looked  help'ess,  and  de- 
clined. The  Greek  priests  were  then 
invited  with  the  same  results.  Finally 
the  puzzled  Moslems  turned  to  our 


Pastor  Gratchenoff,  who  bared  his 
head  and  prayed.  He  was  followed 
by  the  Jewish  rabbi.  Had  the  Ameri- 
can Board  sent  no  evangelists  among 
the  Orthodox  Bulgarians,  the  so- 
called  Christian  majority  of  that  dis- 
trict would  have  remained  dumb  at 
the  very  culmination  of  its  centuries 
of  longing  and  would  have  left  all 
the  praying  to  be  done  by  Mohamme- 
dans and  Jews!  Does  not  a church 
need  evangelizing  whose  priests  know 
not  how  to  pray  even  under  the  in- 
spiration of  a great  and  moving  oc- 
casion when  rocks  themselves  might 
“their  silence  break?”  And  our  Mos- 
lem brothers  have  yet  to  learn  that 
freedom  from  sin  is  greater  than 
freedom  from  espionage,  and  that 
this  freedom  is  the  gift  of  Him 
whose  name  is  called  Jesus. 

Brethren,  "all  the  doors  were  open- 
ed.” We  may  travel  and  preach,  open 
schools  or  send  colporters  where  we 
will.  The  Turks  grant  us  full  liberty 
to  work.  The  question  is  whether 
you  will  give  us  liberty — in  other 
words,  men  and  means. 

Formerly  this  station  was  manned 
by  three  men  all  of  whom  had  enough 
to  do.  Now  we  are  two,  one  of 
whom  is  burdened  with  the  presi- 
dency of  our  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Institute  which  of  necessity 
circumscribes  his  touring.  How  then 
can  we  develop  this  great  field  ex- 
tending 300  miles  from  Northwest  to 
Southeast  and  with  only  six  of  its 
present  preaching  points  accessible  to 
sail?  Will  not  some  man  who  hears 
these  words  “come  over  into  Mace- 
donia and  help  us?” 

Last  year  we  could  have  secured 
a gifted  Robert  College  graduate,  an 
eloquent  preacher  with  a good  com- 
mand of  four  languages  as  pastor 
of  the  native  community  in  this  great 
city,  could  we  have  offered  him  $158 
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more  Ilian  we  could  find.  For  lack 
of  this  amount  he  was  lost  both  to 
this  city  and  to  our  mission.  We 
could  secure  an  ordained  pastor  for 
one  of  our  three  or  four  vacant  pul- 
pits at  this  hour  if  we  could  give  him 
$230  above  what  the  people  pledge. 

For  some  years  past  the  meagre  ap- 
propriations to  the  European  Tur- 
key Mission  have  dwarfed  our  higher 
educational  institutions  and  crippied 
our  evangelistic  and  publication  work. 

To  this  Station  liberty  to  work 
means  the  location  of  another  mis- 
sionary in  Salonica,  and  sufficient 
appropriations  to  man  our  outsta- 
tions  and  use  more  printer’s  ink.  For 
with  a free  press  we  ought  to  make 
printer’s  ink  preach  the  Gospel  as 
never  before.  And  this  liberty  which 
we  crave,  it  rests  with  the  home 
churches  to  grant  or  deny. 

In  times  of  massacre  and  famine 
American  Christians  have  readily 
given  thousands  of  dollars  for  relief. 
In  this  great  glad  hour  of  opportuni- 
ty will  they  not  show  that  they  care 
at  least  as  much  for  the  souls  as  for 
the  bodies  of  men;  as  much  for 
their  mental,  ethical  and  spiritual  in- 
terests as  for  the  prolongation  of 
their  physical  existence?  From  you, 
Brethren,  “hath  sounded  forth  the 
word  of  the  Lord”  to  all  the  world. 
At  this  crisis  you  cannot  be  deaf  to 
the  call  of  the  men  of  Macedonia. 

“Brethren,  pray  for  us.”  We  “ad- 
jure you  by  the  Lord  that  this  epis- 
v tie  be  read  unto  all  the  brethren.  The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  you.” 

For  the  Sa’onica  Station, 
Edward  B.  Haskell,  ’91  o.  t.  s. 

PRESIDENT  KING’S  CALENDAR 
FOR  NOVEMBER  AND 
DECEMBER. 

President  King  spoke  before  the 


Local  Union  of  the  Young  People’s 
Societies  at  the  Methodist  church, 
November  8th,  on  “Facing  the  Facts 
of  Life.” 

He  gave  a luncheon  to  President 
W.  D.  Mackenzie  of  Plartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  to  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty,  at  his  home  Novem- 
ber 12th. 

November  14th  Mr.  King  lectured 
before  the  Association  of  College 
Women  of  Toledo,  on  “The  Unity  of 
Life,”  and  attended  a luncheon  at 
the  Hotel  Secor  given  him  by  the 
Oberiin  Alumni  Association  of  To- 
ledo. 

November  17th  he  was  a delegate  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the 
new  buildings  of  Union  Seminary, 
New  York  City,  and  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Brown,  attending 
also  a dinner  given  by  the  Seminary 
to  the  visiting  delegates  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club. 

November  18th  Mr.  King  was  in 
attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, at  the  rooms  of  the  Founda- 
tion in  New  York. 

November  26th  President  King 
spoke  briefly  in  response  to  a toast 
at  the  Senior  Thanksgiving  party. 

November  30th  Mr.  King  spoke 
before  the  Men’s  Club  of  the  Ep- 
worth  Memorial  Church  in  Cleve- 
land, on  “The  Central  Importance  of 
Will  and  Action.”  1 

December  3d,  he  gave  a lecture  be- 
fore the  Toledo  Woman’s  Educa- 
tional Club,  on  “The  Way  into  Life’s 
Values.” 

December  6th,  he  gave  an  address 
before  the  Christian  Endeavor  Soci- 
ety of  the  Second  Church. 

December  10th,  a luncheon  was 
given  to  Dr.  Josiah  Stroivr,  and 
some  other  friends,  and  December 
12th  a luncheon  in  honor  of  Pro- 
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fcssor  William  Allen  Neilson  of  Har- 
vard, at  which  a number  of  the  Fac- 
ulty were  present. 

December  14th  a series  of  dinners 
was  begun,  to  be  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  Dean  Miller  and  Professor 
Hutchins,  to  groups  of  the  Freshman 
men. 

December  1 6th  the  President  spoke 
before  the  Cleveland  Council  of  So- 
ciology on  “The  Presuppositions  and 
Motives  of  the  Sociological  Move- 
ment,'’ and  lectured  in  the  Temple 
Course  of  Cleveland,  on  “The  Fine 
Art  of  Living.” 


COLLEGE  PERSONALS. 

Charles  F.  Cox,  as  retiring  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences,  delivered  his  presidential  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  “Charles  Dar- 
win and  the  Mutation  Theory”  before 
that  body. 

Dr.  George  W.  Andrews  will  ad- 
dress the  Ohio  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Guild  of  Organists  at  its  Febru- 
ary meeting.  The  chapter  has  its 
headquarters  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Professor  F.  O.  Grover  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  held 
during  the  vacation  at  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Solon  L.  Severance  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  delivered  an  address  il- 
lustrated with  stereopticon  on  “India 
and  Her  People”  before  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  Sunday  evening,  December  13,  in 
Warner  Hall. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Morrison  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  National  Music  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation, which  were  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  during  the  Christmas  va- 
cation. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston  is  spend- 
ing several  weeks  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Woodworth  in  Providence, 


Rhode  Island.  Mrs.  Johnston  is  re- 
gaining strength  after  her  recent 
illness  and  complete  recovery  is  as- 
sured. 

Professor  Herbert  Harrotin  sang 
the  tenor  solos  in  the  Messiah  which 
was  given  in  Lorain. 

The  second  number  of  the  U.  L.  A. 
course  was  a reading  given  by  Mrs. 
Bertha  Kuntz-Baker,  who  chose  to 
interpret  “The  Servant  in  the  House.” 
Mrs.  Baker  compared  this  work  to 
the  old  morality  plays  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  difference  in  the  under- 
lying thought  which  produced  each. 
The  reading  itself  was  very  delight- 
ful. 

Mr.  John  N.  Forman,  Traveling 
Secretary  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement,  gave  a talk  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sunday  even- 
ing, November  29,  speaking  especi- 
ally of  the  needs  of  India.  Mr.  For- 
man’s subject  was  “A  Limitation  of 
Jesus.” 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong  gave  the  Month- 
ly lecture  in  Finney  Chapel,  Dec- 
ember 10,  on  the  Subject  “The  Times 
in  Which  we  Live.”  In  the  afternoon 
Dr.  Strong  addressed  the  students  of 
the  Theo'ogical  Seminary  and  in  the 
evening  delivered  an  address  before 
the  congregations  of  the  First  and 
the  Second  Congregational  churches 
at  the  Second  Church  on  “The  Social 
Gospel.” 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 

The  Oberlin  Woman’s  Club  has 
recently  presented  to  the  Co'lege  the 
“Monuments  of  Egyptian  Sculpture” 
p-b  isl  ed  by  Rruckmann  of  Munich. 
This  work,  when  complete,  will  con- 
sist of  one  hundred  and  forty  plates. 
Three-fourths  of  the  plates  have  been 
receiv'd  and  were  exhibited  on 
New  Year’s  Day  and  thereafter  in  the 
Seminar  rooms  of  the  department  of 
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Latin  and  Greek.  They  are  a valu- 
able addition  to  the  Archaelogical  ap- 
paratus of  the  College  and  will  form 
an  indispensable  basis  for  study  in 
this  direction. 

The  subject  of  woman’s  sufferage 
was  presented  by  Mrs.  Parks,  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  College 
Woman's  Suffrage  League,  before  the 
women  of  the  College  at  General  Ex- 
rcises  in  Finney  Chapel,  December  8. 
Mrs.  Parks  also  addressed  a special 
meeting  of  the  Economic  Seminar 
which  resulted  in  the  proposal  of  the 
formation  of  a local  chapter  of  the 
National  College  Equal  Suffrage 
League 

Saturday  afternoon,  December  5, 
the  young  women  living  in  the  Col- 
lage boarding  halls,  entertained  in 
their  respective  halls  the  young 
women  of  the  smaller  houses  and 
those  living  in  private  homes.  This 
plan  was  suggested  by  the  Woman’s 
Board  and  House  Government  As- 
sociation and  anticipates  a more  gen- 
eral social  life  among  the  women  of 
the  institution. 

The  Bazaar  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  took  the 
form  this  year  of  a county  fair.  It 
was  a great  success  financially. 

The  men  who  will  represent  Ober- 
Iin  on  the  debate  with  Wesleyan  and 
Western  Reserve  are  as  follows: 
Brand,  ’09;  Bucher,  To;  Cushman, 
Ti;  Hayden,  ’09;  VanFossan,  ’09; 
and  Vradenburg,  To.  Burroughs  and 
Melhorn  will  be  alternates. 

The  new  Library  was,  by  vote  of 
the  Faculty  and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  social  committee  open  from  two 
to  nine  on  New  Year’s  Day  to  all 
citizens.  This  reception  took  the  place 
for  the  year  of  the  President’s  com- 
munity reception. 

The  following  notice  has  been 
placed  on  the  south  door  of  the  east- 


ern entrance  of  Finney  Chapel.  The 
Chapel  is  open  daily  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted) from  10-12  a.  m.  and  from 
1 :3°-3 :3°  p.  m.  for  quiet  rest  and 
thought  and  prayer. 


ACTA  DIURNA. 

December  4 — Lecture  before  the 
Economic  department  by  B.  B.  Ran- 
dall. 

December  5 — General  entertainment 
in  the  afternoon  by  the  young  women 
of  the  Institution  in  the  various  Col- 
lege Halls. 

December  7 — In  the  afternoon  the 
Freshman  track  team  won  the  in- 
door meet  from  the  men  of  1912. 

The  Finals  for  the  debating  team 
took  place  in  the  evening. 

December  8— In  the  evening  Glenn 
Hall  gave  a vocal  recital  in  the  Ar- 
tists’ course. 

December  10 — Dr.  Josiah  Strong 
delivered  the  Monthly  Lecture  in  Fin- 
ney Memorial  Chapel  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon addressed  the  students  of 
the  Seminary.  In  the  evening  Dr. 
Strong  spoke  to  the  congregations 
of  the  First  and  the  Second  Churches 
on  “The  Social  Gospel.” 

December  12 — Dr.  William  Allen 
Neilson  of  Harvard  University,  de- 
livered a lecture  before  the  students 
in  Finney  Chapel  on  “John  Milton, 
Puritan  or  Artist.” 

In  the  evening  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
held  a Bazaar  in  Peters  Hall. 

December  IS — In  the  afternoon  the 
Musical  Union  invited  as  their  guests 
the  children  in  the  upper  grades  of 
the  public  school  to  listen  to  the 
Christmas  Oratorio  by  Bach. 

In  the  evening  Bach’s  Christmas 
Oratorio  was  sung  with  the  Thomas 
Orchestra  by  the  Musical  Union. 

December  16 — Symphony  concert 
in  the  afternoon  in  Finney  Memoriat 
Chapel  by  the  Thomas  Orchestra. 
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December  22— The  Christmas  va- 
cation began  at  noon. 

BASKET  BALL  SCHEDULE. 
January  9— Ohio  Wesleyan  at 
Oberlin. 

January  16 — Michigan  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor. 

January  23 — Allegheny  at  Oberlin. 
February  4 — Syracuse  at  Syracuse. 


February  5 — Colgate  at  Hamilton. 
February  6 — Rochester  at  Roches- 
ter. 

February  13 — Wooster  at  Oberlin. 
February  20— Rochester  at  Oberlin. 
February  27 — Wesleyan  at  Dela- 
ware. 

March  6— Western  Reserve  at 
Oberlin. 

March  13— Ohio  State  at  Oberlin. 


Alumni  News 


THE  OBERLIN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  Oberlin  Association  of  Illi- 
nois will  hold  a Reception  and  Re- 
union on  January  9th,  1909,  at  the 
Quadrangle  Club  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  The  College  Glee  Club 
will  be  present  and  will  sing  inform- 
ally, ample  opportunity  being  given 
between  numbers  for  conversation 
and  for  the  meeting  of  friends. 

It  is  expected  that  the  affair  will 
be  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
enjoyable  Oberlin  Reunions  ever  held 
in  the  West. 


GATHERING  AT  YOUNGS- 
TOWN. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  L.  Griswold  en- 
tertained Saturday,  December  19, 
1908,  at  their  home  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  friends  in  honor  of  Dr.  Dan  F. 
Bradley  at  the  conclusion  of  his  lec- 
ture on  “The  Man  Who  Can  and 
The  Man  Who  Can’t,”  in  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church  of  that  city. 
After  a dainty  supper  Dr.  Bradley 
consented  to  speak.  Oberlin  songs 
were  sung  and  the  old  days  recalled 
with  many  interesting  story  of  class- 
room and  boarding  house  romance. 
Those  who  were  present  were  Mr. 


Robert  Rose,  Mr.  Hugh  Smith,  Mr. 
D.  C.  Grover,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Zeller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Jones,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E A Stocker,  Mr  and  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Button,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Griswold,  Mr  and  Mrs.  P.  H.  Met- 
calf, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klingensmith, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  O.  Stewart. 


THE  CLASS  OF  ’78. 

Among  those  who  graduated  in  the 
Class  of  1878,  there  have  been  six 
college  professors,  thirteen  teachers, 
ten  lawyers,  two  doctors,  four  mis- 
sionaries, two  editors,  one  college 
president,  six  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
one  general,  one  United  States  Sena- 
tor, three  teachers  in  mission  schools, 
one  lecturer,  and  four  engaged  in 
distinctive  philanthropic  work,  and 
nearly  all  have  been  connected  with 
work  in  the  church. 

Eight  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
’78  are  now  studying  in  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, and  at  least  sixteen  have  at  one 
time  and  another  been  Oberlin  stu- 
dents. 

A chapter  of  the  non-secret  grad- 
uate college  fraternity,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  was  instituted  at  Oberlin  in 
1907.  Admission  is  purely  on  scholar- 
ship as  shown  by  college  marks.  The 
following  members  of  ’78  have  been 
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elected : W.  E.  Barnhart,  I.  W.  Met- 
calf, W.  M.  Stover,  Mary  Gaston 
Turrell,  Francis  A.  Wilcox. — ’78 
Class  Letter. 


WILLIAM  S.  AMENT,  ’73. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Ament,  D.D.,  for  thirty- 
one  years  a missionary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  in  Peking,  China,  and  who 
was  especially  prominent  at  the  time 
of  the  Boxer  troubles,  has  returned 
to  this  country  for  medical  treatment. 
Since  early  in  July  he  has  been  criti- 
cally and  increasingly  ilj,  having 
undergone  three  or  more  serious  sur- 
gical operations  for  the  abscesses 
which  have  followed  one  another  in 
quick  succession  in  different  parts  of 
the  body.  A dispatch  from  Honolulu 
reports  Dr.  Ament’s  arrival  at  that 
port  and  states  that  he  was  uncon- 
scious for  the  most  of  the  voyage, 
probably  because  of  an  abscess  on  the 
brain.  Dr.  Lucius  Porter,  a recent  re- 
cruit to  the  mission,  came  with  Dr. 
Ament  to  care  for  him.  * * * He  is 
now  at  the  Lane  Hospital  in  San 
Francisco. — Congregationalist,  Janu- 
ary 2,  1909. 

Mrs.  Ament  arrived  in  China  in  the 
late  summer  and  found  Mr.  Ament 
thus  seriously  i 1.  Upon  the  advice 
of  physicians  she,  with  Dr.  Porter, 
left  for  this  country  for  further 
treatment. 

William  S.  Ament,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ament  and  a member  of  the 
junior  class,  left  Saturday,  Dccember 
19,  to  assist  in  the  care  of  his  father 
on  his  arrival  at  San  Francisco. 

ALUMNI  PERSONALS. 

’65  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Edwin  S.  Wil- 
liams and  Miss  Helen  May  Fallows 
were  married  Thursday,  November 
io.  1908.  by  Bishop  Samuel  Fallows. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wi'liams  sailed  from 
New  York  for  Italy  where  they  will 


spend  several  months.  A cablegram 
has  just  been  received  announcing 
their  safety  in  Naples  after  the  earth- 
quake. 

'66 — Mrs.  Helen  V.  Fairchild,  who 
has  been  visiting  friends  in  Adrian, 
Michigan,  has  returned  to  Berea, 
Kentucky,  where  she  will  spend  the 
winter  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley Frost. 

’69 — Mrs.  Emily  P.  Chamberlain 
left  Oberlin,  December  22,  for  Hills- 
boro, South  Carolina,  where  she  will 
be  the  guest  of  her  sister  Miss  Anna 
Peck,  who  is  teaching  in  that  city. 
Before  returning  home,  Mrs.  Cham- 
berlain will  visit  her  son,  Ernest 
Chamberlain  in  New  York  City. 

’70 — Judge  Madison  W.  Beacon 
concludes  his  term  as  judge  January 
1,  1909  and  he  will  then  begin  a tour 
through  Switzerland  and  Germany 
and  possibly  cross  Siberia  through 
China  and  Japan.  Judge  Beacom 
will  not  return  until  the  end  of  the 
summer. 

’72 — Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton  was 
elected  Senator  from  Ohio  to  suc- 
ceed Joseph  B.  Foraker. 

’73 — Miss  Florence  Backus  is  teach- 
ing at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  her  address  be- 
ing 210  Concert  Street. 

’75 — William  S.  Scarborough,  Pres- 
ident of  Wilberforcj  University,  pre- 
sented a paper  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Philo’ogical  Association 
held  in  Toronto,  Canada,  December 
28-31,  1908. 

'70 — Dr.  Essie  Johnson  Merrick 
has  changed  her  offices  to  the  Rose 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’81— Rev.  and  Mrs.  Martin  L.  Stim- 
son  are  making  their  home  in  Chica- 
go, Illinois,  their  address  being  476 
East  61st  Street. 

>g2 — Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley  has  been 
engaged  to  deliver  the  commencement 
address  before  the  graduating  class 
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of  the  Elyria  High  school  next  June. 

>82— Charles  A.  Judson,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  collector  of 
the  port  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  requested 
that  his  renominaticn  be  withdrawn 
from  the  senate. 

’83  Hon.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  B. 
Sperry  visited  friends  in  Oberlin  dur- 
ing the  Holidays.  After  spending 
a few  weeks  as  guests  of  friends 
they  wi.l  g-  to  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia for  a year. 

•85 — Mr.  Charles  M Hall  has  been 
traveling  a large  portion  of  the  fall 
looking  after  the  interests  of  the  Al- 
uminum Company  of  America,  of 
which  company  he  is  the  first  vice- 
president. 

’85 — Rev.  Johnathan  Green  Smith 
Miss  Margaret  H.  Hewett  were  mar- 
ried June  30,  1908,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  will  make  their  home  in  To- 
mah,  Wisconsin,  where  Mr.  Smith  is 
pastor  of  a church. 

’88 — Mrs.  Mary  Schauftier  Lanaree 
gave  an  address  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Board  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  Mrs.  La- 
baree’s  subject  was  “The  Woman 
Behind  the  Veil.” 

’88 — Miss  Harriet  J.  Allyn  is  a 
trained  nurse  located  at  Escanaba, 
Michigan.  Miss  Allyn’s  address  is 
420  Georgia  Street. 

’88 — Rev.  Carl  S.  Patton  has  been 
called  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Patton  has  also  been  asked  to  be- 
come pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional church  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich- 
igan. Mr.  Patton  is  still  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 

’89 — Frederic  A.  Hazeltine,  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  South  Bend 
Journal,  South  Bend,  Washington, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  regency  of 
the  State  University  by  Governor 
Albert  E.  Mead. 
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’90  O.  '1 . S. — Rev.  Edward  E. 
Braithwaite,  pastor  of  West  Church, 
Somersville,  Massachusetts,  has  re- 
ceived and  accepted  a ca  1 to  North- 
ern Church,  Toronto,  Canada. 

’90— Mr.  Edward  W.  Clark  of 
Ripon  College  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  that  institution  to  establish  a 
Bureau  of  the  Bureau  of  University 
Travel  in  Rome,  Italy.  Mr.  Clark  will 
take  charge  of  a party  as  usual  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  tours  will  establish 
himself  in  Rome. 

’90 — Charles  H.  Olds  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  John  A.  Cline,  county 
prosecutor  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  his 
first  assistant.  Mr.  Olds  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Olds  and  Wil- 
let,  with  offices  in  the  Society  for 
Savings  Building. 

’90 — Mrs.  Nevada  Davis  Hitchcock 
is  now  located  at  Vermilion,  Ohio. 
Her  address  is  R.  F.  D.  2. 

’90 — Rev.  Warren  H.  Wilson  ad- 
dressed the  students  of  the  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminary,  Wednesday, 
November  24  on  the  subject,  “The 
Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Labor- 
ing Population.” 

’91 — Rev.  Elbert  E.  Flint  has  re- 
signed as  pastor  of  the  Congregation- 
al church  at  Fitchburg,  Ca  ifornia. 

’93 — Miss  Susan  F.  Hinman  was 
the  guest  of  her  brother  Rev.  George 
W.  Hinman,  in  Auburndale,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  is  spending  his  fur- 
lough in  this  country. 

’94 — Miss  Nellie  Noble  is  teaching 
at  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Her 
address  is  45  Edgewood  Avenue. 

’94 — Mr.  Frank  Nicholas  Spindler 
and  Miss  Florence  Winifred  Hatch 
were  married  Wednesday  evening, 
December  23,  1908,  at  Stevens  Point, 
Wisconsin. 

’95 — Charles  A.  Brand  in  an  artie’e 
entitled  “A  Great  No-License  De- 
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bate”  contributes  to  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  of  November  21,  a report 
of  debate  at  Fall  River,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  question,  “Resolved,  that 
no-license,  at  the  present  time,  would 
be  of  greater  benefit  to  our  city  than 
license.”  The  affirmative  was  argued 
by  Rev.  Clarence  F.  Swift,  and  the 
negative  by  Rev.  Kenneth  Ripley 
Forbes,  rector  of  St.  Stephen’s  Epis- 
copal Church.  “The  affirmative  had 
won.  But  it  was  almost  too  easy.” 

’96 — Mr.  H.  J.  Haskell,  with  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  is  acting  at  present 
as  the  “Star”  correspondent  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

’95  O.  T.  S.— Rev.  J.  Alphonso  Be- 
langer, who  is  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  at  Wells  River,  Ver- 
mont, recently  received  a call  from 
the  church  at  Trumbull,  Connecticut, 
which  call  he  declined. 

'98  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  J.  Calvin  Treat, 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
at  Burton,  Ohio,  has  received  a call 
to  the  church  at  Dover,  which  he  has 
declined. 

’98 — Miss  Katherine  Wright  and 
her  brother  Orville  Wright,  the  cele- 
brated aeroplanist,  leave  soon  for 
Europe  where  they  will  join  their 
brother,  Wibur  Wright  who  has  been 
demonstrating  the  Wright  aeroplane 
in  France. 

’98 — Mrs.  Mary  Sheffield  Stelle 
spoke  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Woman’s  Board  held  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  November  11-12,  on  the 
"Beginnings  of  Christian  Work 
Among  the  Women  of  Peking.” 

99 — Miss  Minnie  Hart’s  address 
while  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  is 
6032  Monta  Vista  Street. 

’99 — Miss  Abba  D.  Flarrington’s 
address  is  La  Pointe,  Wisconsin. 

’99— Miss  Anna  C.  Brightman  has 
on  account  of  her  health  resigned  her 
position  in  the  high  school  at  La 


Porte,  Indiana.  She  will  spend  the 
next  few  months  in  Pomona,  Cali- 
fornia. 

’00 — Born — To  Mr.  James  Nesbit 
and  Mrs.  Alice  Pitkin  Nesbit,  De- 
cember 24,  1908,  a daughter,. 

’00 — Walter  T.  Dunmore  is  teach- 
ing at  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Dunmore’s 
address  is  1470  E.  116th  Street. 

’00 — Mrs.  Edith  Bloom  Immel  was 
called  to  Oberlin  by  the  sudden  death 
of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Bloom, 
Thursday,  December  13,  1908. 

’00 — Archibald  A.  McDonald  is 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
at  Sioux  Falls,  Iowa. 

’01 — Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  See- 
ley K.  Tompkins,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa, 
Christmas  morning,  December  25, 
1908,  a daughter,  Ella. 

’01 — Mr.  J.  Mayo  Metcalf  has 
given  up  his  work  at  Taft,  Colorado, 
and  for  the  present  is  located  in 
Oberlin  where  he  is  assisting  in  the 
Library.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metcalf  are 
with  Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Root. 

’02 — Mrs.  Grace  Kelley- Eells,  wife 
of  Charles  Burton  Eells,  died  at  her 
late  residence  in  Kansas  City,  Miss- 
ouri, Tuesday,  December  15,  1908. 
The  funeral  was  held  at  her  home 
Thursday. 

’02 — Orville  C.  Sanborn  has  been 
compelled  to  give  up  his  law  work  in 
New  York  City  on  account  of  ill 
health  and  is  engaged  for  the  present 
in  fruit  raising  at  Bliss,  Idaho.  Mr. 
Sanborn  hopes  to  return  to  New 
York  in  a year’s  time. 

’02 — Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley C.  Livingston  of  Plonolulu,  Haw- 
aii, Sunday,  November  15,  3908,  a 
daughter,  Magrieta  Livingston. 

'03 — Miss  Lizbeth  F.  Jackson  is  a 
member  of  the  new  Technical  High 
School  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Last 
year  Miss  Jackson  taught  in  Elyria. 
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’03  O.  T.  S.— Rev.  Harvey  C.  Col- 
burn, pastor  of  Mayflower  Church, 
Columbus,  has  received  a call  to  the 
Congregational  church  at  Marion, 
Indiana. 

>03_Dr.  Frank  W.  Vincent,  as 
chairman  of  the  Publicity  Committee 
of  the  National  Red  Cross  Associa- 
tion in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  bringing 
Ihe  work  to  the  front  as  it  never  has 
been  before  in  that  city. 

’04 — Miss  Abbie  Jean  Cotanche  and 
Mr.  Fred  Samuel  Dewey  were  mar- 
ried at  Shelby,  Michigan,  Wednesday, 
December  2,  1908.  After  December 
5,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dewey  will  be  at 
home  at  Mott,  North  Dakota. 

*b4 — Henry  Siemens  having  com- 
pleted his  annual  trip  trough  Canada, 
with  his  family  will  leave  for  the 
state  of  Washington,  where  they 
plan  to  locate  permanently. 

’04 — Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
Percy  Hillis,  Victoria,  British  Col- 
umbia, a son,  Robert,  December  2, 
1908. 

’04 — Mr.  Stewart  Campbell  has 
changed  his  address  from  Albia, 
Iowa,  to  Monica,  Illinois. 

’05 — Benjamin  E.  McMahon  has 
left  the  Pittsburg  office  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sheet  and  Tin-Plate  Company 
and  is  now  located  in  New  York  City 
where  he  will  take  charge  of  all 
claim  matters  arising  in  New  York 
and  New  England  with  headquar- 
ters in  the  Hudson  Terminal  Build- 
ing. 

”05 — Chuzo  Ogawa  is  teaching  in 
the  Higher  Commercial  school  in 
Kobe,  Japan.  Mr.  Ogawa’s  address 
is  23  of  27  Ikudamachi,  4 Chome, 
Kobe,  Japan. 

’05  O.  C.  M. — Miss  Dorothy  Bacon 
has  a class  of  piano  pupils  in  Canton, 
Ohio,  where  she  is  making  her  home. 

’05 — Miss  Leona  A.  Fette  has  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  physical  training 
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department  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at 
Peoria,  Illinois.  The  association  will 
dedicate  its  new  building  January 
1-4,  1909. 

’05 — Miss  Anna  Louise  Strong  re- 
ceived from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago at  the  December  Convocation 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  subject  of  Miss  Strong’s  thesis 
was : A Consideration  of  Prayer 

from  the  Standpoint  of  Social  Psy- 
chology. 

’06 — Mr.  H.  H.  Kung  has  organized 
a Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
in  the  Shansi  Mission.  Special  em- 
phasis is  to  be  placed  on  the  educa- 
tional side  of  the  work. 

’06 — Mr.  Radoslav  A.  Tsanoff  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Sage  Fellow- 
ship at  Cornell  University  for  the 
year  1908-09.  The  amount  of  the 
Fellowship  is  $520. 

’06  O.  T.  S. — Born — To  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  S.  Bryant  Welles  of  Melville, 
North  Dakota,  Saturday,  December 
12,  1908,  a daughter,  Dorothy  Myra. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welles  have  severed 
their  connection  with  the  church  at 
Velva  and  are  now  at  Melville,  North 
Dakota. 

’06 — Miss  Nellie  B.  Livingston  and 
Mr.  Byron  M.  Bowman  were  married 
December  3,  1908,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bow- 
man’s address  will  be  503  West  Ga- 
lena Street,  Butte,  Montana. 

’06 — Roy  H.  Carpenter,  who  last 
June  graduated  from  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, has  begun  to  practice  law  in 
Steubenville,  Ohio. 

’06 — George  W.  Johnson  has 
changed  his  address  from  509  Mosher 
Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  214 
King  Street,  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts. 

’07 — Miss  Amy  Schultz  is  teaching 
in  the  high  school  at  Clayton,  New 
Jersey. 
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’07 — Carroll  S.  Lyman’s  new  ad- 
dress is  229  14th  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
He  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Asphalt 
Block  Pavement  Company. 

’07 — Miss  Alice  L.  Johnson  has 
changed  her  address  from  Tabor, 
Iowa,  to  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  406 
8th  Street,  South. 

’07 — Miss  Mary  Stone,  who  is 
teaching  at  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  was 
the  guest  of  friends  in  Oberlin  the 
week  of  Thanksgiving. 

’07 — Charles  A.  Randolph  Stone 
has  moved  to  Ritzville,  Washington. 

’08 — Eugene  C.  Bird  and  John  C. 
Sanborn  are  located  on  a fruit  ranch 
at  Bliss,  Idaho. 

’08 — Robert  H.  Rice,  who  is  a law 
student  this  year  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  received  the  election  to 
captain  both  debating  teams  of  Col- 
umbia, one  against  Cornell  and  the 
other  against  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  question  relates  to  the 
tariff. 

’08 — A.  A.  Atterholt  has  changed 
his  address  from  Lisbon,  Ohio,  to 
Seymour,  Wisconsin. 


FORMER  STUDENTS. 

Miss  Sophie  Hulzizer  is  doing 
library  work  in  New  York  City.  Miss 
Hulzizer’s  address  is  23s  West  109th 
Street. 

Mr.  William  B.  Davis  and  Miss 
Dana  Editha  Cowell  were  married 
at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  mother, 
Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Cowell,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Thursday,  September  10,  1908. 

Mrs.  Eda  Kellar  Krass  was  the 
guest  of  friends  in  Oberlin  recently. 
Mrs.  Krass  was  on  her  way  to  her 
home  in  Rochester,  New  York,  where 
her  husband,  Rabbi  Krass,  is  now 
located. 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Allen  and  Miss 


Mary  Blanche  Drake,  daughter  of 
Senator  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Drake, 
were  married  November  24,  1908,  at 
the  rectory  of  Saint  Peter  and  Paul’s 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  by  Rev.  Father  William  F. 
Murphy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  will 
make  their  home  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
where  Mr  Allen  has  charge  of  the 
state  .news  bureau  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Miss  Grace  Hemingway  during  the 
Holiday  week,  entertained  with 
Christmas  legends  told  to  musical 
accompaniment,  groups  of  children 
from  the  churches  and  the  clubs  of 
Oak  Park,  Illinois.  One  of  the 
groups  met  in  the  First  Congrega- 
tional church  of  that  city. 

Invitations  have  been  issued  for 
the  marriage  of  Miss  Helen  Bemis 
Wallian  and  Mr.  Ferdinand  J.  C. 
Dressendorfer  on  January  2,  1900,  at 
the  home  of  the  bride’s  brother  in 
New  York  City. 

Harold  Swing  is  city  editor  of  the 
Richmond  Item,  Richmond.  Indiana. 

Alice  Sovereign,  the  American  con- 
tralto who  has  done  a great  deal  of 
concert  and  oratorio  work  in  her 
own  country,  and  is  now  in  Europe, 
coaching  for  opera,  sang  in  Nuerem- 
berg  last  month  at  the  Sixth  People’s 
Concert  with  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, under  Bruch.  Her  first  num- 
ber was  an  aria  from  “Samson  and 
Dalila,”  and  the  second,  Brahms’s 
“Sapphic  Ode,”  Hugo  Wolf’s  "Ver- 
borgenheit”  and  “Lungi  dal  caro 
bene,”  by  i>ecchi.  She  had  great  suc- 
cess with  both  press  and  public.  She 
has  already  made  several  “guest”  ap- 
pearances in  opera  in  different  Ger- 
man cities,  making  a most  favorable 
impression. — M usical  Leader. 
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THOMAS  EDWIN  MONROE  '55 

Rev.  Thomas  * Edwin  Monroe,  D. 
D.,  died  at  his  home  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
November  19,  1908. 

Dr.  Monroe  was  born  in  Canter- 
bury, Connecticut,  April  28,  1829. 

Of  his  early  lif^  and  the  influences 
of  his  home  nothing  can  be  more  ad- 
mirably told  than  what  he,  himself, 
wrote  at  the  request  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Brand  upon  the  occasion  of  the  me- 
morial service  held  for  his  brother, 
Professor  James  Monroe  at  Oberiin, 
in  1898. 

“Our  father  was  a lawyer  begin- 
ning a professional  life  when  he  be- 
came a Friend  or  Quaker.  (Friends) 
at  that  time,  did  not  permit  litigation 
nor  allow  (their)  members  to  prac- 
tice law.  He  therefore,  relinquished 
his  profession.  Our  mother  was  a 
Friend  from  her  birth.  We  were, 
therefore,  by  birth,  members  of  “The 
Friends’  Meeting,”  and  were  trained 
in  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the 
sect.  We  were  taught  that  we  were 
to  grow  up  Christians  in  the  church 
and  not  to  think  ourselves  out  of  it, 
to  be  brought  in  later  in  life.  We 
were  taught  to  recognize  and  to  obey 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  as  his  chil- 
dren, from  our  early  childhood.  . . 

You  see  our  religious  life  began  with 
intelligent  conduct  and  the  principle 
dominant  was  obedience  to  the  in- 
ward light  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  ...  All 
practical  virtues  were  however,  press- 
ed on  us.  Strict  veracity,  honesty, 
kindness,  forgiveness,  fearless  dis- 
charge of  duty,  were  pressed  on  us 
down  to  their  roots.  It  was  a growth 
rather  than  a conversion,  never  per- 
mitted to  pause.  These  principles 
were  received  from  our  holy  mother, 
a woman  who,  to  her  children,  was 
without  spiritual  fault,  and  who,  her- 


self, was  to  us  a revelation  of  all 
she  taught  us  ....  I am  certain  no 
child  of  hers  ever  saw  her  exhibit 
passion  or  anger  or  selfishness,  yet 
she  was  fearless  to  guide  and,  if 
needful,  to  rebuke.” 

Dr.  Monroe  was  graduated  from 
Oberiin  College  in  1855  and,  two 
years  afterward,  was  graduated  from 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  Oberiin. 
He  was  ordained  to  preach  and  his 
first  charge  was  the  two  churches  of 
Amherst,  Ohio.  Fie  had  the  care  of 
these  churches  for  five  years. 

He  then  accepted  a call  to  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio;  and  for  twelve  years,  held  the 
pastorate  of  that  church ; increasing 
its  membership,  building  a new  church 
and  gaining  the  love  of  his  people 
to  a remarkable  degree.  During  this 
period  the  activities  of  his  congre- 
gation were  called  out  to  the  utmost 
in  working  for  the  relief  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
Mr.  Monroe  threw  himself  into  this 
cause.  Fie  opened  the  church  to  the 
various  Aid  Societies,  and  through 
those  years  he  joined  with  his  own 
hands  in  the  work  of  packing  and 
forwarding  large  quantities  of  sup- 
plies to  the  army. 

In  1873,  he  was  called  to  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  its  pastor 
for  twenty-eight  years,  and  where, 
upon  his  resignation  from  active  ser- 
vice, he  was  made  pastor  Emeritus, 
which  place  he  held  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death. 

After  twenty-five  years  of  service 
a tribute  was  paid  him  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  church.  He  was  often 
heard  to  say  that  this  tribute  to  his 
labors  he  valued  more  than  all  others. 
Fie  liked  its  simplicity  and  its  stamp 
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of  real  feeling.  In  part  it  was  as 
follows : 

“ We  are  grateful  to  the  Great 

Head  of  the  church  for  the  good 
providence  which  brought  you  and  us 
into  the  relation  of  pastor  and  people, 
and  kept  us  so  long  in  this  relation. 
We  are  grateful,  too,  for  the  rare 
harmony,  good  fellowship  and 
brotherly  love  which  have  charac- 
terized this  relation  during  all 

these  years The  message  from 

the  pulpit  has  always  been  the  truth 
in  love  without  denunciation  or  in- 
vective. ...  It  is  no  sectarian  gospel 
that  has  been  preached  from  this 
pulpit,  but  the  gospel  of  abounding 

love  for  all  men We  who  are 

parents  are  not  unmindful  of  what 
you  have  done  for  our  children. 
Your  interest  in  them  and  your  ef- 
forts in  their  behalf  have  never 
flagged,  you  have  not  ceased  to  watch 
for  their  souls  with  an  intense  yearn- 
ing  For  this  we  especially  thank 

you.  The  poor  have  ever  found  in 
you  a sympathizing  friend.  By  your 
presence  in  their  humble  homes  and 
by  your  kind  and  cheering  words  you 
have  lightened  many  burdens;  and 
everywhere  and  always,  you  have  had 
sympathy  and  comfort  for  the  sick 


and  sorrowing,  and  encouragement 
and  hope  for  the  tired  and  dis- 
couraged  

God  bless  and  keep  you  and  yours 
and  give  you  an  evening  time  of  light 
and  peace " 

Dr.  Monroe’s  funeral  was  held  in 
the  church  where  he  had  worked  so 
long.  t 

In  the  memorial  services  of  Nov- 
ember 22,  1908,  much  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  his  untiring  work  as  pas- 
tor. He  was  besides  called  upon  by 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  to  conduct 
the  funeral  services  of  their  departed 
ones ; for,  because  of  his  warm  sym- 
pathetic nature  he  was  widely  sought 
in  this  capacity.  His  work  he  never 
could  have  accomplished  except  for 
his  unflagging  energy,  his  conscienti- 
ous punctuality  in  all  his  engage- 
ments and  his  habit  of  prompt  and 
systematic  action  in  all  the  little  de- 
tails of  life. 

“The  Akron  Beacon”  of  November 
20,  1908,  says  of  him,  “Dr.  Monroe 

was  one  of  the  strong  men 

of  this  community.  He  built  up  his 
congregation  from  small  beginnings 
and  the  influence  which  it  and  he 
have  exerted  upon  this  city  is  well- 
nigh  incalculable.” 


Cfl  W.  P.  Carruthers’  Optical 
Department  is  now  fully 
equipped  for  the  correction 
of  all  refractive  errors  of 
the  eyes. 


<1  We  not  only  furnish  the  be^t 
and  latent  goods  that  are  to  be 
had — but  give  you  experienced 
service — at  very  moderate  prices. 

E.  H.  HOLTER,  Optician 


COLLEGE  GOWNS  AND  CAPS 

The  Best  Workmanship  and  Material 
at  Lowest  Prices. 

Silk  Facully  Gowns  and  Hoods 

Pulpit  Gowns,  Choir  Vestments 

Cox  Sons  & Vining 

262  Fourth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


DeKlyn’s 

614  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland 

The  place  par  excellence  to  lunch  when  shopping  in  Cleveland 
Convenient  to  all  shops,  theaters  and  railroad  stations 
Fresh  Candies  and  Chocolates 
The  name  DeKlyn’s,  on  the  box  proclaims  your  standing 
Sent  by  express  anywhere 

Persons,  The  Shoeman’s 

Showing  of  Fine  Footwear  that  has  Real  Comfort,  Style, 
and  Wear,  is  surpassed  by  none.  Rightly  priced,  it  will 
be  a wise  stroke  of  economy  to  have  a look  and  get  my  prices 

PERSONS,  THE  SHOEMAN  11  No.  MAIN  STREET 

NEW  STORE  Don’t  Mistake  the  Place  NEW  STOCK 
FINE  SHOE  REPAIRING 


Spinning  Yarns 


Is  not  so  profitable  as  active  work.  Learn 
a business  and  it  will  be  your  future  sup- 
port. We  teacb  to  young  or  old,  of  either  sex,  the  rudiments  of  a thorough  busi- 
ness education.  We  prepare  you  for 


Accounting  or  Bookkeeping 


for  auditing,  stenography,  typewriting,  etc.,  in  a brief  course  of  instruction  for  a 
very  low  fee.  Individual  instruction,  experienced  teachers,  up-to-date  methods, 
and  every  graduate  employed.  New  classes  January  4th. 

The  Elyria  Business  College  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio 
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The  Gardner  Printing  Co. 

Caxton  Building 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of 

AND  CATALOGS 

BOOKBINDING  AND  ENGRAVING 
College  and  School  Stationery  Strictly  First-class  Work 

75he  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

Cotrell  & Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns  & Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
Class  Contracts  a Specialty 
Correct  Hoods  for  Oberlin  Degrees 

Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench 


Mrs.  Frank  Henry  Drake 

Shops  for  out  of  town  people  in  all 
lines.  No  charges.  Write  for 
information. 
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BOOKS 


71 1 4 Carnegie  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


G.  L.  Schryver  & Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

A house  to  be  depended  upon  for  always  having  in  stock  a good  line  of 
Staple  Dry  Goods  and  the  season’s  novelties.  Much 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  department  for 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Fine  Footwear 

Millinery  is  another  feature  which  is  much  appreciated  by  city  and  out 
of  town  patrons.  Antique  Oriental  Rugs  and 
Carpets  in  choice  assortment. 

<i.  L.  SCHRYVER  & COMPANY  Formerly  R.  H.  Hatch  & Co. 
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TheCleveland,  Southwestern& ColumbusRy.  Co. 

The  Green  Line  Connects  Oberlin  With 

Cleveland.  Elyria,  Lorain,  Amherst,  Grafton,  Wellington,  LaPorte,  Birmingham, 
Henrietta.  Floreuce,  Berlin  Heights,  Berlinville,  Norwalk,  Berea,  Strongsville, 
Brunswick,  Medina,  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville.  Creston,  Madisonburg,  Wooster! 
Rockport,  South  Dover,  North  Ridgeville,  Linndale  and  Puritas  Springs 
Large  comfortable  plush  and  leather  upholstered  three-compartment  cars.  Fre- 
quent service  between  all  of  the  above  points.  Limited  Trains  stop  only  at  sched- 
uled stations.  Fast  time.  Baggage  checked  in  accordance  with 
regular  baggage  rules  of  the  Company 

F.  H.  Maddock,  Agent,  Oberlin,  O.  General  Office,  614  Garfield  bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Miles  J.  Watson 

Plumbing 

Special  attention  given  to  Elec- 
trical Work  & Electrical  Supplies 

Phone  19.. Oberlin 
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Estey  Organ  Company 

Brattle  boro,  Vermont 
BUILDERS  OF 

Church  Organs 

We  also  have  a most  complete  line  of  all  sizes  of 

Practice  Organs 

Especially  noteworthy  is  a newly  developed  REED  ORGAN  for  practice  purposes 
which  is  built  with  console  measurements  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  the  A.  G.  O 
in  every  particular,  something  which  has  not  heretofore  been  done  in  reed  organ 
practice.  We  should  be  glad  to  furnish  estimates  for  any  sized  instrument 


Correspondence  Solicited 


Oberlin  KindergartenTraining  School 

MISS  BERTHA  EMELINE  MONTGOMERY,  Principal 


Eleven  instructors.  Three  practice  kindergartens.  Fifteenth 
year.  Over  one  hundred  graduates  located  in  twenty-two 
states  and  five  foreign  countries.  Superior  literary  and  musi- 
cal advantages  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Oberlin  College  and 
Conservatory  of  Music.  For  catalogue  and  other  information 
apply  to 

Secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association 

DRAWER  Z,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 
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OBERLIN  BOOKS 


A NEW  BOOK  BY  HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING 

The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life 


Net  One  Dollar  and  a Half 


Other  Books  by  President  Henry  C.  King 

Rational  Living,  net,  $1.25 
Talks  to  Sunday-School  Teachers,  net,  $1.00 
Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education,  net,  $1.50 
Theology  and  Social  Consciousness,  net  $1.25 
Reconstruction  in  Theology,  net,  $ 1.20 
The  Appeal  of  the  Child,  net,  $ .25 
Life  as  a Practical  Problem,  net,  $ .15 
The  Fight  for  Character,  net,  $ .10 


Books  by  Dean  E.  I.  Bosworth 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  paper,  net,  60c;  cloth,  net,  90c 
Studies  in  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles 
paper,  net,  50c;  cloth,  net,  75c 

Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  paper,  net,  50c;  cloth,  net,  75c 


Two  new  books  by  Prof.  Edward  Dickinson 


History  of  Music,  net,  $2.50 
Music  in  the  Histc-ry  of  the  Western  Church,  net,  $2. 50 
Scientific  Confirmations  of  Old  Testament  History 
By  George  Frederick  Wright,  net,  $2.00 
Any  of  the  above  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price 


E.  J.  GOODRICH 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


PURE  DRUGS 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

Your  Prescription  is  filled  according 
to  your  physician’s  directions. 

C.  W.  PERSONS 

PHARMACIST 

35  West  College  OBERLIN 

THE  NEWTON  STUDIO 

The  State  Bank  Block — Phone  292 

High  Grade  Art  Photography 

SITTINGS  BY  APPOINTMENT 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


SHOES 


We  are  exclusive  agents  in  Oberlin  for  the 

Edwin  C.  Burt  and  the  “Queen  Quality” 
and  the  Walk-Over  Sftoes  for  men. 


W.  H.  COOLEY  & SON 

33  West  College  Street 

Mail  Orders  For  Flowers 

MAY  BE  SENT  TO 

HARRY  A.  COOK 

(SUCCESSORTG  ANDREW  CONGDON) 

26  North  Cedar  Avenue 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

CARNATIONS  and  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  OUR  SPECIALS 
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There’s  No  Guess-Work 
about  Wooltex  styles. 

One  of  the  best  fashion  authorities  stationed  in  Paris,  a designing 
staff  of  thirty-five  artists  and  artisans,  numbers  of  imported  models — 
that  means  correct  styles — WOOLTEX  styles. 


There’s  No  Guess-Work  about 
Wooltex  materials. 

A sample  of  the  cloth  is  tested  by  boiling  acid.  If  a shred  of 
cotton  shows,  the  cloth  is  rejected.  Linings  and  inter-linings  are 
proven  by  chemists.  Even  the  silk  thread  is  tested  for  purity  of  the  dye. 


There’s  No  Guess-Work  about 
Wooltex  tailoring. 

Every  part  of  the  work  is  inspected.  The  greatest  care  is  given 
to  the  proper  tailoring  of  the  inside — the  framework  of  the  coat — the 
part  you  must  generally  take  on  faith. 


Look  for  this  Label 


It  Insures  Your  Satisfaction 


WOOLTEX  garments  will  give  you  satisfaction  for  two  seasons, 
at  least.  The  prices  are  reasonable  for  such  excellent  quality. 

Yocom  Brothers 
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THE 

STUDENT 
SUPPLY  STORE 


We  lead  in  Students’  Supplies,  Text  Books,  second  hand  and  new, 
College  Fobs,  Pins,  Etc. 

Manufacture  College  Banners,  Pennants,  Pillows,  and  all  kinds  of 

College  Novelties. 

Our  Prices  are  Always  Reasonable. 

Don’t  Forget,  we  are  Fountain  Pen  Experts,  handle  all  of  the  Lead- 
ing Makes,  Repair  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  and  see  us. 

The  Student  Supply  Store 

2 3 South  Main  Street,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


$40.00  a Month  to  $200.00 
a Month  in  Six  Years 


This  is  the  record  of  Mr.  Phelps,  who  graduated  from 
the  Oberlin  Business  College  six  years  ago.  Many 
others  have  done  as  well.  A course  in  this  college 
would  open  a large  field  to  any  ambitious  young  man 
or  woman  of  good  education  and  character. 


Oberlin  Business  College,  Oberlin,  O 


Artistic  Print  i n g 


n 


Equipment,  Experience  and  Brains 

are  the  three  main  factors  in  giving  our  printing 
character  and  individuality. 


«l 


One  of  our  specialties  is  the  production  of  original 
ideas  in  school  and  college  work — booklets,  announce- 
ments, programs,  menus,  etc. 

We  also  publish  more  school  and  college  annuals  than 
any  other  house  in  Ohio  ! 


Write  for  Prices  and  Test  our  Service 


The  O.  S.  Hubbell  Printing  Co. 

224-234  High  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Local  and  Long  Distance  Phones 


When  in  Cleveland  you  will  find  the 
Taylor  Restaurant  a convenient  place  to 
lunch,  this  restaurant  is  also  open  for 


Breakfast  and  Supper 


We  serve  more  TEA  than  any  restaurant  in  the  United  States,  this 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  we  serve  nothing  but  the  highest 
grade  teas  obtainable,  consequently  “afternoon  tea  as  served  here  is 
not  the  joke  found  in  most  so  called  tea  rooms. 

Fine  Cakes  and  Confections,  Ices,  Soda,  Etc. 


Tel.  Main  1377 


9 Taylor  Arcade 
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